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HE offices of The Outlook Company 

are being removed this week from 

No. 13 Astor Place to No. 287 Fourth 

venue, at the corner of Twenty-second 
street, and the’ new address will be, The 
utlook Company, No. 287 Fourth Avenue ; 
hich address all future communications 
\e be directed. The United Charities 
vi@ing, on the seventh floor of which the 
‘ffices are located, is one of the most at- 
ractive and convenient buildings in the city, 
tid its location is most accessible from all 
lirections. The Outlook Company is to oc- 
upy somewhat more than half of the seventh 
floor, which has been very attractively ar- 
anged for its uses. In a few days The 
Nutlook will be settled in its new home, and 
is friends, both in the city and from a-dis- 
ave, are cordially invited to inspect its new 
quarters at their convenience. The growth 
of the paper has made larger space necessary. 


After a week of comparative calm, the agi- 
lation in France has entered upon another 
sage, which is likely to be the most dramatic 
initshistory. The moment Zola stepped into 
he arena and threw down the gauntlet to the 
sovernment, he became the protagonist in 
he drama; for he stands for the rights of a 
ated race, and also for what he believes to 
be personal liberty and justice. In his open 
citer to the President of the Republic, it will 
be remembered, he charged in the most un- 
quivocal language that Count Esterhazy 
as acquitted by the court martial under 
direction from the Government and contrary 
0 justice, and brought definite accusations 
against certain Ministers and prominent army 
officials ; his general charge being that the 
‘overnment has deliberately acquitted a man 
whom it knew to be guilty in order not to re- 
open the proceedings which condemned a nian 
‘hom it knew to be innocent—a man who 
Was used to screen the real culprit. The 
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novelist specifically declares that the Minister 
of War suppressed the proofs of Dreyfus’s 
innocence; that several leading army officers 
were his accomplices in this act, and that the 
officers of the court martial co-operated. If 
Zola’s charges are true, the French Govern- 
ment has been guilty of one of the most mon- 
strous conspiracies against private rights and 
public justice in modern times. Whether he 
can substantiate his charges or not, the trial of 
Zola this week will concentrate the interest 
of the whole world upon Paris. Meanwhile, 
itis to be noted that the mystery of the 
Dreyfus trial is still a mystery; that the char- 
acter of the document upon which he was con- 
victed has not been made public. It is possi- 
ble either that Russia purchased information, 
directly or indirectly, from Captain Dreyfus, 
and that, for reasons of state which are ap- 
parent, the Government does not wish the 
fact to be known, and is willing to take any 
risks rather than make it known, or else that 
the curious officialism which is traditional in 
France has led the Ministry into a ridiculous 
and dangerous position from which it has not 
had the courage to extricate itself by frank- 
ness. Zola has declared his intention to call 
many of the foremost-public men in France 
as witnesses, including a number of foreign 
diplomatists and army officers. The Minis- 
ter of War has also declared that he will not 
permit the army officers to testify, which 
would be another mystifying and misleading 
step. 
& 

During the past week the situation in China 
has passed out of the hands of the diplo- 
matists into those of the newspapers, and ac- 
cordingly has become even more uncertain 
and confused than before. The diplomatists 
know what they want, although they co not 
know whether they will succeed in accom- 
plishing their purposes; the newspapers 
neither know what the diplomatists intend 


nor what they are likely to achieve. The 
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public is, therefore, for the present in double 
darkness. It was widely reported early in 
the week that the English Government had 
retreated from its strong and dignified insist- 
ence upon the opening of the Chinese ports 
to the trade of the world. This announce- 
ment was followed by a sharp criticism of 
the Government by the Liberal papers in 
England, and even by some of the Conserva- 
tive journals, and in this country by the usual 
and well-worn comments on English duplicity 
and selfishness. It now appears that nobody 
had any authority for stating any change of 
programme, and that no change of programme 
is probable. Indeed, if Lord Salisbury 
wished to make a change, there is grave 
doubt whether he could effect it without in- 
volving the fall of the Ministry, for English 
public opinion is not only aroused, but ap- 
pears to be unanimous that English trade 
privileges in the East must be preserved. As 
it was well put last week by an English pub- 
lic man, “ we would better fight than starve ;” 
to shut England out from trade means the 
ultimate destruction of the Empire. The 
meeting of Parliament on Tuesday of this 
week is not likely to bring out any new facts, 
since the Government will keep its policy 


secret until it has reached some final agree- 


ment. There is still every reason to believe 
that the loan of £12,000,000 will be made by 
the English to the Chinese on such conditions 
as will make the loan a desirable investment 
for England. 


® 


Although public interest has moved from 
Greece to the Yellow Sea, disquieting reports 
continue to come from the former quarter. 
Thessaly appears to be in a condition of 
anarchy, Turkish troops coming into con- 
stant conflict with the peasantry, and the ac- 
counts of the state of affairs in that country 
from those who are on the ground indicate 
that a reign of terror exists wherever the 
Turkish forces are in control. Special in- 
terest, however, is centered just now in Crete. 
Russia is strongly urging Prince George of 
Greece as Governor of the island. Indeed, 
if reports are to be trusted, she is insisting 
upon his appointment. It is believed that 
Great Britain and France are acting with her 
in this matter, and that Germany and Austria 
are strongly opposing the appointment. The 
Sultan will do his best to avoid acceding to 
the demands of Russia, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether he can evade them if Russia 
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chooses to press them to the end. The Cre. 
tan Assembly, which has been in session, has, 
if correctly reported, enthusiastically indorsed 
the candidature of Prince George; but this 
action of the Assembly may mean very little 
for the Assembly itself has meant very little in 
the political life of the island. There has 
been a gocd deal of speculation with regard 
to the reasons which have influenced Russia 
to back Prince George for this position after 
having deserted Greece in the struggle with 
Turkey. There is, of course, the relationship 
between the two royal families; but relation. 
ship does not count for much when Russian 
foreign policy is in question. 


@ 


The oppression of Christian subjects 
Macedonia is of very long standing, and 
has caused much of the friction between 
Bulgaria and Turkey. The fact that many 
Bulgarian Christians are under Turkish ruk 
in Macedonia seemed reason enough for 
Bulgaria to ask for the creation of Bulgarian 
bishoprics there. In 1890 the late Stefan 
Stambuloff obtained Turkish berats (patents 
of privilege granted by an Oriental monarch) 
for the appointment of two Bulgarian bishops 
in Macedonia. In 1894 he not only obtained 
two more, but also induced the Porte to give 
the same rights to the Bulgarian schools i: 
Macedonia as the Greek schools enjoy there, 
When the Greek war broke out, and a united 
rising of the Greeks and Bulgarians in Mace 
donia was feared, Turkey tried to pacify 
Bulgaria by promising three additional berats. 
Turkey well knew that this action would 
tend to disunite the mutually jealous Bul 
garians and Greeks in that province. Both 
Bulgaria and Greece covet the possession of 
Macedonia, to which both have historic 
claims. Of course the disastrous war last 
year has hurt the Greek cause ; on the other 
hand, the recent advantage gained by Bul 
garia has helped the cause of the latter cour 
try. According to the “ Frankfiirter Zeitung,” 
the Porte did not yield to Bulgaria’s demand 
until informed that, unless the promised berats 
were immediately granted, Bulgaria would de 
clare her independence. After having thus 
been bullied into some justice—the only way 
to deal with the Porte—that Power has beet 
revenging itself in true Turkish style on the 
unhappy Macedonian Christians. The repor’s 
state that six hundred of them have been sut 
denly arrested on the charge of storing arms; 
that many have already been tortured to death; 
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that women and girls have been outraged, 
and that numbers of these are dying in con- 
sequence. We are glad to note that the Bul- 
garian Agent has had the firmness to demand 
an immediate cessation of the oppression, the 
withdrawal of the military surrounding par- 
ticular localities, the transfer of all the prison- 
ers to the town of Uskub for trial, and the 
dismissal of certain officials. In its turn the 
Porte itself has now put forth protests, the 
alleged Bulgarian military activity along the 
border forming a convenient pretext. The 


Turkish Minister of War, Riza Pasha, hopes 
tostrike terror in the north by announcing 
that he is preparing eighty regiments, each 
with a minimum strength of seven hundred 
men, for service in Rumelia next spring. 


@ 


It is generally believed that Russia now 
stands behind any demand made by Bulgaria. 
If this be so, Russia has two means of bring- 
ing the Porte-to terms, since the Damocles 
sword of the Russo-Turkish war indemnity 
always hangs over the Porte. That indemnity 
amounts to about a hundred and forty million 
dollars. Russian support of Bulgaria is said 
to have been purchased at the well-nigh in- 
credible price involved in the latter’s restoring 
to their full rank in the Bulgarian army those 
officers convicted of being in the pay of 
Russia, and of kidnapping their late noble 
ruler, Prince Alexander of Battenberg. These 
brigands agreed to carry the Bulgarian mon- 
arch out of his country, and, in case of resist- 
ance, to kill him. In order to obtain a half- 
recognition of his authority, the contemptible 
princeling at present guiding the Bulgarian 
ship of state changed his religion and that 
of his children from Roman to Greek Ca- 
tholicism, but he seems now to have gone a 
step further in fawning on those who had 
dethroned his predecessor. He has appar- 
ently turned over his army to the hirelings 
already convicted of treason. The “ Big 
Bulgaria ” of which Ferdinand dreams, even 
if gained at the cost both of Turkish posses- 
Sion and Greek ambition, is likely to be but 
another name for one of Russia’s glacial moves. 
That vast Empire is slowly but surely gain- 
ing ground westward through Manchuria and 
Korea to the Pacific, and southward through 
Persia to the Indian-Ocean, and we may well 
fear that the same seemingly irresistible 
mass is quietly moving through the Balkans 
‘0 the Agean or the Adriatic—perhaps to 
wth, A year ago one might have said that 
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Austria would check a Russo-Bulgarian move- 
ment, but Russia has found a new oppor- 
tunity in the recent loosening of the ties 
which bind together the many nationalities 
united under the name Austria-Hungary. 
The pressure of Austrian advance towards 
Salonika removed, Russia fills the breach 
with a more powerful pressure. 


@ 


The approach of the Imperial Jubilee in 
the Austrian Empire may have had some 
weight in calming the passions which have 
been raging throughout that perturbed State. 
At any rate, a truce seems to have been 
agreed upon. The financial arrangement be- 
tween Austria and Hungary is to be con- 
tinued, so far as Austria is concerned, by an 
imperial decree, and in Hungary by the pass- 
age of a bill, by a heavy majority, in the 
Lower House, only twenty voting against 
the measure. Some concessions were made 
to the Radical Nationalists; precisely what 
does not appear. The sense of the nation is 
clearly against the small but active group of 
irreconcilables, who believe that now is the 
time to make Hungary an independent State. 
As a matter of fact, Hungary enjoys all the 
freedom of an independent State without in- 
curring the very grave perils which, owing to 
her geographical and race position, she would 
incur if she stood alone. Circumstances have 
made her the controlling partner in the part- 
nership between the two countries, and it lies 
in her hand to control the policy of the Dual 
Empire. The practical advantages of this 
position far outweigh the theoretical advai- 
tages of entire independence. The feeling 
between the races is, however, very intense. 
In the Bohemian Diet the Germans and the 
Bohemians are arrayed against each other in 
the most bitter opposition, and in Prague the 
feeling has become so bitter that Germans 
are in danger of personal violence. The 
Germans, with what seems at this distance 
absurd short-sightedness, demand the repeal 
of the order establishing equality between the 
languages, and the Slavs are equally deter- 
mined that that order shall continue. Mean- 
while, through all this discussion about lan- 
guages and this intense animosity between 
races, Socialism is making rapid headway in 
Austria, and constitutes, in the belief of many 
careful observers, a very serious peril in the 
near future. It may not improbably come to 
be the case that race questions will become 
insignificant in comparison, 
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Another illustration has just been afforded the liké month a year ago; the price ha 
of the fact that it is American competition advanced slightly. Sales of wool have nogpreprese! 
that is peculiarly dreaded by the protection- been as large as those in January, 1897 Mdifferen 
ists of Continental Europe. Germany, which prices are higher. The production of iro Paper 7 
a few years ago adopted regulations for the 
exclusion of our pork products on account of now in excess of the demand, but not enougi 
their alleged dangers to health, last week to cause decline in prices. Quotations an 
formulated an order prohibiting the further volume of business in stocks and _ bond 
importation of American fresh fruit. As at 
first announced the prohibition was sweeping, the monthly total in bonds was nearly thre 
but a later decision made by the Federal times as great as that for January, 1897, and 
Council limits the exclusion to fruits suspected 
of containing a parasite known as the San Best of all is the encouraging report as «i 
José scale. This week Austria adopted business failures. 
the same regulation. At first the measure 
seemed to be protectionism pure and simple. 
Our own Secretary of Agriculture, however, — 
states that the parasite in question may easily 
be transferred to the orchards of new dis- 
tricts. The professed anxiety for the health for January, 1897, and nearly twenty-two mil 
of the German people and the safety of Ger- ions for January, 1896. The failures la 
man orchards was, therefore, doubtless genu- month were smaller than in any other Jan 
ine, though probably it was greatly intensified ary since 1881. 
by the agrarian hostility to American compe- 
tition. In the German cities where the Ameri- @ 
can fruits are eaten there is no such feeling The most talked-of event in the busines 
in favor of their exclusion. It is stated that world last week was the official announcemen 
a regulation against the importation of Ameri- of the consolidation of the New York Centra 
can horses is shortly to be expected, on the and Lake Shore Railways. The directors 
ound that these horses are likely to bring the former road authorized the issue of one 
with them some peculiar form of influenza. hundred-year, gold-collateral, three-and-a-hal 
The German nations seem to be carrying per-cent., trust-mortgage bonds to be e 
forward the programmerecently recommended changed for Lake Shore stock on the basi 
by the Austrian Premier, that European farm- of one one-thousand-dollar bond for five share i 
ers should unite themselves against American 
competition. Sanitary restrictions can apply family hold more than three-quarters of th bank cask 
‘to the products of a single country, while tariff Lake Shore stock, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt findgi§"00 to tw 
restrictions must apply to the products of all himself in a position to deal with the maf securit 
countries alike, or be in violation of treaty ter single-handed. The consolidation wa 
obligations. It is somewhat curious to note not a surprise, as uncontradicted reports hi 
that Germany, with wages exceptionally low, been rife for a fortnight previous. In co 
cares especially for protection against Amer- sequence of these reports New York Cent 
ica, where wages are exceptionally high. stock rose from 105 to 119, and Lake Sho 
- from 170 to 194. In consequence of Ii 


January reports of commercial progress igan Central and Canada Southern with 
show that bank clearings increased over one- New York Central, the stock of the fi 
third more than those of January a year ago, named rose to 113, and that of Canada Sou 
and railway earnings about one-sixth. The ern to 57. The consolidation which 
latter increase is largely due to the phenome- already taken place will be of undoubi 
nal exports of wheat and corn. Recent ex- financial benefit to both companies, as ! 
ports of wheat have never been equaled but roads will be operated under a single m 
once; those of corn are without precedent. agement instead of under two. The physid 
The price of wheat advanced to the highest location of the roads is also such as to m 
point since February, 1892. Corn is also the consolidation an advantageous one. T 
higher in price. Cotton exports for Janu- new system includes an aggregate of ab0 


ary were one-seventh greater than those of five thousand miles, of which about onedi oo h 
schemes, a 
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represents controlled roads. Other but very 
diferent recent consolidations have been the 
Paper Trust, with a capitalization of $45,000,- 


; #000, and the Wire Trust, with a capitalization 


oi $87,000,000. This latter organization is 
ertainly a notable one. Trusts of its kind 
jonot always lower the price of the com- 
modity to consumers. According to the 
Bleveland « Leader,” the rate was put up last 
week over a dollar a ton beyond what it was 
previous to the recent temporary drop, and 
three to five dollars a ton over some prices 
for wire which were reported as having been 
made the week before. Another advance is 
anounced for March. The Cleveland jour- 
nal declares that this is not only the largest 
udertaking that the iron industry of the 
vorld has ever witnessed, but that it is more 
than an ordinary agreement, pool, or trust ; 
itis an absolute absorption of all the estab- 
ishments of the country with which wire-rod 
nills are connected. 


8 


gm The resignation of the cashier of the 
@ Chemical National Bank in this city was a 
matter of more than commercial interest. 


The name of the Chemical Bank is a synonym 


@ (or the best business management. Its shares 
of stock, with a par value of $100, sell for up- 
ward of $4,000. Yet the cashier of this insti- 
ution, who has handled paper aggregating 
into the hundreds of millions, and who has 
drawn a very much larger salary than most 
bank cashiers, has recently lent nearly $400,- 
00 to two promoters of Western companies 
on securities almost absolutely worthless. He 
lad, furthermore, kept these loans from the 
knowledge of the President of the bank. 
Charges of downright dishonesty are not 
brought against him, but it appears that at 
one time he was given a few shares of stock 
in ove of the companies in which these pro- 
moters were interested. One of the promoters, 
Mr. Grable, was prominently interested in 
# and companies along the line of the Burling- 
on road, and is said to have been greatly 
helped in laying out his paper cities by his 
nearness to the managers of the road. These 
land companies were often profitable, but to 
them he added manufacturing companies of 
different sorts until he was loaded down with 
More enterprises than a dozen men could 
have really looked after. He had, however, 
the faculty of getting an indefinite number of 
people of business standing to take stock in his 
‘hemes, and the sufferers from their collapse 
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are scattered all over the country. That the 
Chemical Bank of all others should be the 
most prominent sufferer gives a peculiar jar 
to public confidence. Morally, however, the 
situation is not nearly so bad as that revealed 
by the recent Chestnut Street National Bank 
failure in Philadelphia. In that case the Presi- 
dent of the bank is reported to have lent him- 
self several hundred thousand dollars more of 
the bank’s funds than the National banking law 
permits; and the recent Comptroller of the 
Currency, Mr. Eckels, declares that he knew 
of the bank’s rottenness two years ago, but 
did not expose it for fear of a panic. Such 
precautions, while they may seem to be expe- 
dient, cause the very disquietude they attempt 
to prevent, and are as bad in their financial 
results as they are in law andin morals. The 
two instances of unsound management in the 
two great Eastern cities give concrete illus- 
tration of the causes of the fact stated by 
“ Bradstreet,” that the defalcations in this 
country last year amounted to $12,000,000— 
or one dollar in every thousand of the aggre- 
gate income of the people. 


® 


The re-election of Mr. Henry Truelsen as 
Mayor of Duluth on Tuesday of last week- 
was an indorsement of his long fight ‘or 
municipal ownership of gas and water works. 
In the past seven years the people of Duluth 
have voted seven times on the establishment 
of municipal water-works, and almost as many 
times on the ownership of the gas-works. 
During the whole period the people have 
been strongly in favor of municipal owner- 
ship, the real questions at issue being: (1) 
Whether the city should buy out the Duluth 
Gas and Water Company, or build independ- 
ent works; and (2) in case of purchase, what 
the price should be. The first of the seven 
elections named above was held in August, 
1891, when the people voted to build inde- 
pendent works; but the sale of the bonds 
then voted was successfully opposed by the 
friends of the Company, by means of a suit 
and otherwise. Three months later the peo- 
ple voted against buying the existing gas and 
water works for $1,950,000; but three years 
later the people voted to buy them for $2,100,- 
000. At this juncture Mr. Truelsen, then a 
private citizen, began his fight. He held that 
the price was excessive and the election in- 
valid, and, after appealing to the Supreme 
Court, established the latter point. His work 
in this affair led to his election as Mayor. 
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In December, 1895, the people voted to ex- 
pend $1,800,000 for the construction of anew 
water-works plant that would be needed in any 
event, especially for the securing of a new 
and purer water supply. The year following 
the City Council declared that the Company 
had forfeited its franchise through furnish- 
ing impure water and because of deficient 
pressure. Proceedings to annul the franchise 
were brought in the Supreme Court, but 
about this time the Company reduced its 
price for both plants to $1,695,000, and the 
Council passed over Mayor Truelsen’s veto 
an ordinance calling an election to vote on 
the proposition. The Mayor urged that en- 
gineers employed by the city had estimated 
that the Company’s works could be duplicated 
for about $1,100,000, and when the vote was 
declared to be in favor of the purchase, he 
again succeeded in having the election invali- 
dated. In the fall of 1897 the negotiations 
between the city and the Gas and Water 
Company were resumed. After several offers 
and counter-offers, an agreement was reached 
for the sale of both the gas and the water works 
to the city for $1,250,000—a reduction of 
$850,000 over the price the people had voted 
to pay when Mr. Truelsen began his fight. 
This agreement was ratified by a popular vote 
of four to one a month ago, and the Mayor 
whose ability and public spirit had saved the 
city from extortion has been re-elected as a 
fit mark of approval. 


® 


The report submitted to the Massachusetts 
Legislature last week by the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the relations between 
cities and towns and street railway companies 
is a notable contribution to the discussion of 
this subject. The Chairman of the committee 
is Charles Francis Adams; the other mem- 
bers are ex-Congressman W. W. Crapo, of 
New Bedford, and ex-Mayor Elihu B. Hayes, 
of Lynn. Mr. Adams conducted personally 
the investigation in Europe on the part of the 
committee, while Messrs. Crapo and Hayes 
visited about twenty cities in this country 
and Canada. The recommendations of the 
committee come in the form of two bills. 
One of them puts upon. the street railway 
companies a certain portion of the expense 
of paving and altering streets, and requires 
them to pay a State tax of an amount equal 
to whatever they may pay over eight per cent. 
in annual dividends. Local taxation in the 
cities and towns is to be on a sliding scale 
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according to the gross receipts per mile of 
track. Power to regulate fares is given to 
the local authorities, with an appeal by the 
corporation to the Railroad Commissioners, 
The second bill provides for municipal owner. 
ship of the tracks, but not for municipal 
operation of the business. In the second 
bill is found the essential recommendation 
of the report. The committee is distinctly 
against municipal ownership and operation 
of street railways, and as distinctly in favor 
of municipal ownership of the tracks, with 
operation by a corporation. It denies that 
municipal operation has been so successful 
in Europe as has been commonly reported, 
It says that “at the present time the munici- 
palization of the street railways is not ac. 
cepted as by any means indisputably desir. 
able in Great Britain, while in Germany it is 
regarded unfavorably.” In Germany, how. 


ever, it adds, the objection is that the exist. 
ence of so many public employees, in addition 
to those now on the list, would lead to over. 
much officialism. 


8 


The fundamental proposition laid down by 
the committee is that street-cars are simply 
improved omnibuses running on an improved 
pavement. This idea is at the basis of the 
recommendation that the municipality own 
the tracks and license a corporation to ru 
cars upon them. The municipality, in that 
case, keeps the control of the streets just as 
it always has done. It has a right to impose 
terms upon the licensee, and to demand that, 
after reasonable profits have been made, the 
public should have some benefit from the re- 
ceipts of the company. The practical difi- 
culties in the way of entire municipalization 
of the service are reviewed, particularly the 
fact that the tracks of one company some: 
times lie in many different municipalities, ant 
harmonious operation under municipal mat- 
agement would be very complex. By the plan 
proposed, there is large recognition of the 
rights of the municipality. The committe 
would give the municipalities the right to bu 
in existing street railway track at the cost 0 
replacing it, and to construct new track 0 
extensions as the public convenience may dit 
tate. If the public owns the tracks, bids for 
street-car service may be secured from Coll 
peting companies. Here is a step of decided 
progress, recommended by competent mé 
after the most thoroughgoing investigatio! 
of facts which has ever been made. This 
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committee is conservative by nature, at least 
two of the three members distinctly disap- 
proving of the different forms of social agita- 
tion which mark the progress of the times. 
Considering the conservatism which has 
drawn the report, it is a positive sign of the 
times that such a clear departure from the 
present practice is recommended. It is safe 
to take this step at present in anycity. After 
that has been done, then further discussion 
will be timely regarding the complete munici- 
palization of street railways. Experiments 
under the proposed system will throw light 
on the practical solution of the problem. 


@ 


Governor Pingree, whatever his limitations 
—or rather his lack of limitations—as a 
thinker, is a man who achieves results. The 
Michigan Legislature in 1891 passed a law 
compelling railroads with a profitable traffic 
(more than $3,000 a mile) to issue thousand- 
mile tickets good for all members of a family 
at the rate of two cents a mile. The Michi- 
gan Central road, which controls a large 
part of the railroad mileage of Michigan, 
rendered this statute almost valueless by 
refusing to obey, on the ground that its special 
charter, issued forty-two years ago, gave it 
perpetual right to fix its own rates. Governor 
Pingree, when refused a thousand-mile ticket 
at the legal rate, entered suit against the 
Company to require it to obey the law. The 
decision in the Circuit Court last Saturday 
supports him. The Court cites the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in which 
Chief Justice Waite laid down the doctrine 
that when one devotes property to a public 
use he must be controlled by the public laws. 
The right of any chartered company to fix 
fares, says the Court, is subject to the State 
regulation that the fare shall be reasonable. 
The Court further holds that the Michigan 
Central Company, through its consolidation of 
several separate railways, is in law a new com- 
pany, and says: “ The holdings of the Com- 
pany are so vast that eventually the Company 
must control the State railway system or that 
function must remain in the State. In my 
view, the road is the servant and the State is 
the master.” This decision is so closely upon 
the lines laid down by the United States 
Supreme Court that its reversal is not prob- 
able, and the patrons of the road who have 
been deprived of their legal rights for the 
last seven years are henceforth likely to 
enjoy them, 
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The revolt against the Republican machine 
in Pennsylvania, which expressed itself at the 
last election in a plurality for the Prohibition 
candidate in many counties, shows no signs 
of disappearance. Last week a great meet- 
ing was held in Philadelphia, attended by 
prominent Republicans from all parts of the 
State, at which a campaign was organized to 
free the party from its present rulers. The 
spirit of the meeting was shown in the defiant 
platform adopted. Here are a few of the 
charges brought against the present order : 

We call attention to the disgraceful condition 
of politics in our State, brought about by the 
prodigal expenditure of money to corrupt and 
debauch the voter. 

The dispassionate observer of the political sit- 
uation is forced to admit with humiliation that 
the Republican party of our State is now dom- 
inated, controlled, and used for the political and 
financial aggrandizement of one man and those 
whom he has chosen to participate in the spoils. 

A large majority of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1897 were nominated and elected 
by questionable methods, the chief end in view 
being the election of United States Senator in 
accord with the dominating influence in State 
politics, but the corrupt bargain carried with it 
the absolute control of legislation for all pur- 
poses. 

So numerous were the places that had been 
promised for the support of their candidate that 
they padded the pay-roll with so-called officials 
without the authority of any law, and appropria- 
tions for payment of such officials only failed of 
becoming laws by the interposition of the execu- 
tive veto. “ 

Shameless extravagance in appropriations 
favored by the machine, shameless economy 
in appropriations for the public schools, and 
finally the insolent (though often effective) 
demand that disgraced legislators should be 
‘“‘ vindicated ” by Federal appointments, are 
also charged against Senator Quay’s admin- 
istration of his party. The meeting indorsed 
Mr. Wanamaker for leader of the anti-machine 
Republicans in the next gubernatorial contest. 


@ 


Decided encouragement for Civil Service 
Reformers may be found in the Civil Service 
Bill introduced into the House of Represent- 
atives last week by Mr. Dockery, of Mis- 
souri, and the recent speech of Mr. McGuire, 
of California, before the same body. Mr. 
Dockery and Mr. McGuire are prominent 
leaders of the Silver Democrats, and their 
position is perhaps representative. Both mem- 
bers are ardent advocates of the Chicago 
platform, yet Mr. Dockery’s bill, instead of 
proposing to re-establish the spoils system, as 
was feared, simply provides that all appoint- 
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ments shall be for definite periods of six 
years, and that officials shall be re-examined 
before reappointment. Mr. McGuire’s speech 
is even more explicit in favor of the moral 
principles of Civil Service Reform than Mr. 
Dockery’s bill. Mr. McGuire was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Chicago Convention, and approved of its 
civil service plank. Respecting it he says: 
«“ The meaning of that plank was not that the 
civil service laws should be repealed, nor that 
we should return to the spoils system of ap- 
pointing public servants; but that all laws 
providing for the life tenure of public offices 
should be so amended as to limit the tenure 
of such offices, and all offices, to specified 
terms.” Regarding his own opposition to the 
present Civil Service Law Mr. McGuire spoke 
as follows : 

I am opposed to life tenure in any office, and 
opposed to the civil pension list that we now 
have... . Yet, while I am opposed to all pro- 
visions of the law establishing life tenure in 
office, Iam strongly opposed to a return to the 
corruption and iniquities of the spoils system. 
The spoils system is a barrier to political prog- 
ress. It subordinates the great principles for 
which parties should stand to the purely personal 
interests of political mercenaries. It places par- 
tisanship above patriotism, and degrades and 
corrupts the public service. The people of this 
country do not want a return to it, and they will 
not tolerate its restoration. 


When a leading spokesman of the party 
largely excluded from the civil service speaks 
in this way of the popular opposition to a 
return of the spoils system, Civil Service Re- 
formers have no reason for discouragement 
respecting the results of their agitation. 


@ 


Last week the War Department received 
dispatches from Captain Ray, the army of- 
ficer sent to the Yukon by Secretary Alger to 
report upon conditions there. Though the 
dispatches bore a date so far back as that of 
December 16, the information contained in 
them was extremely interesting and impress- 
ive. Captain Ray, who was at Fort Yukon, 
had, in the name of the Government, seized 
all the supplies of the Alaska Commercial 
Company and of the North America Trad- 
ing Company. He was issuing these sup- 
plies to the people, selling at the companies’ 
prices to those who could afford to pay and 
giving to those unable to pay. At Fort 
Yukon there were. at that time about six hun- 
dred persons, Captain Ray asked the Gov- 
ernment for five hundred_soldiers to be sta- 
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tioned in the vicinity of Circle City. He 
also reported that no discovery of any new 
placers had taken place. Later information, 
however, tends to contradict this report. 
Those miners who have most recently come 
from Dawson say that there is no starvation 
there, but that there is likely to be a food 
famine in the spring. Major Rucker, the 
agent of the War Department at Dyea, has 
planned to send the Government relief partics 
in three sections. Equipments and forage 
have already gone from our Pacific ports to 
Dyea for these expeditions. General Met- 
riam, commanding the Department of the 
Columbia, has decided that the expeditions 
shall be pushed forward over the Chilkoot 
Pass. He has notified the Chicago Snow 
and Ice Transportation Company, which has 
the contract to transport the supplies, that its 
train must be ready to receive freight at Dyea 
by February 15. He is reported as saying 
that a greater expedition will be needed next 
winter than this, as hundreds of miners are 
already embarking for the gold fields without 
more than sufficient supplies to last during 
the summer’s prospecting. General Merriam 
has also been instructed by the Secretary of 
War to organize and send an exploring expe- 
dition over the Copper River route in order 
to ascertain whether a practicable road, en- 
tirely within our own territory, may not be 
found from the coast to the mioing regions 
on the Yukon. As the natives of the Copper 
River valley have been reported as aggressive, 
the officers in charge may have a double duty 
to perform. 


® 


Dr. Nansen, in his interesiing article on 
* The Future of North Pole Exploration” in 
the current “ McClure’s Magazine,” tells 
plainly the strongest motive for the quest of 
the North Pole. “It is,” he says, « below 
the dignity of man to erect a goal and 
then give in before it is reached.” More- 
over, he reasons, until this goal of centuries 
is attained and the race for the Pole is out of 
men’s minds, absolutely scientific exploration 
will not be carried on as it should be. In 
short, he thinks that the thing must be done, 
and the sooner it is over with the better. 
The prospects of attaining the goal within 
the next three or four years are certainly 
promising. Five Arctic expeditions are now 
planned: Lieutenant Peary sails in July to 
Cape York, whence with his Eskimo colony 
he will move north on the west Greenland 
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coast, form permanent stations, and some 
time in the next two or three years make 
a dash at the Pole with dog-sledges and one 
or two companions; Mr. Walter Wellman, 
who also sails in July, has a similar plan, 
but will make his base of operations Franz 
Josef Land, and instead of Eskimos will have 
Norwegian seal and walrus hunters as com- 
panions ; Mr. Jackson, who welcomed Nansen 
at Franz Josef Land, is to head a sailing ex- 
pedition through Baffin’s Bay, Jones Sound, 
and unexplored regions west of Nares’s “ Far- 
thest North;” Nansen’s famous ship, the 
Fram, goes north once more, under the com- 
mand of Captain Sverdrup ; finally, a Swedish 
expedition under Dr. Nathorst is to explore 
the east side of Spitzbergen and the seas and 
islands beyond. Only the first two named of 
these five plans aim directly at the Pole; both 
are considered by Nansen to have an excel- 
lent chance; he still, however, believes that 
the most satisfactory way of attacking the 
Pole is to drive a specially built ship like the 
Fram into the ice and let it drift. In the 
light of his experience he now thinks that the 
best route would be through Behring Strait, 
to enter the ice in a northerly or northeasterly 
direction between 160 and 170 degrees west 
longitude. If this were done, and five years’ 
time allowed for the expedition, he feels con- 
fident that, the vessel would pass much nearer 
to the Pole than did the Fram, and emerge 
on the east coast of Greenland. Five years 
is a long time to be banished from civiliza- 
tion, but Nansen’s last expedition showed 
that health, work, and enjoyment may all be 
maintained on a_ well-equipped and well- 
ordered ship. 

The State Factory Inspector’s Report to 
the New York State Legislature has just been 
issued, and contains some illuminating facts. 
The work of this department is one attended 
by very great difficulties, the first being the 
need of more deputies to thoroughly do the 
work. Under the law the department must 
investigate the condition of every mill, 
factory, workshop, tenement, apartment, or 
dwelling-house in which articles may be 
manufactured, and every bakeshop, mine, 
or business establishment of any description 
which is defined by the statute covering the 
activities of this department. The investi- 
gation of the conditions of the bakeshops 
began but two years ago. The department 
has issued over 15,000 orders against sepa- 
rate manufactories and over 3,000 orders 
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against separate bakeshops. It is organized 
to investigate complaints made by any citi- 
zen who finds conditions in any workshop, 
factory. mill, or bakeshop contrary to the 
law. The Inspector states that “not one 
complaint in every hundred received by the 
bureau gives specific or even correct infor- 
mation.” He refers to the tremendous loss 
and waste of time caused the department by 
this carelessness on the part of citizens. The 
department suggests that workingmen send- 
ing complaints should send them through the 
medium of their Assembly or Union, and 
state the facts correctly and plainly. In the 
employment of child labor the improve- 
ment, the Inspector states, is very great. 
Twelve years ago the passage of the first 
law controlling the employment and regu- 
lating the bours of labor of children was most 
bitterly fought; this antagonism came princi- 
pally from that class in the community whose 
children were injured through such employ- 
ment. One firm at that time employed 3,200 
persons, 1,200 of whom were under sixteen 
years of age; that firm to-day employs 3,000 
people, and there are only 181 children under 
sixteen years of age employed by them, no 
illiterate children, and no child under the 
statutory age of fourteen years. In the bake- 
shops the Inspector reports very great im- 
provements. In this part of its work the 
deputies have had the assistance of the Boss 
Bakers’ Association of Brooklyn and New 
York. 


® 


In the clothing industry, the industry the 
conditions of which have been best brought 
to public notice, for the first time figures are 
given as to the number of places in which 
clothing is manufactured and the number em- 


ployed. In the entire State over 7,000 places 
were visited where clothing was manufac- 
tured, and in these were employed 98,395 per- 
sons. Not all the places visited were sweat- 
shops. Of this total number employed, over 
45,000 were females, and over 1,000 were 
under sixteen years of age; only eighty-seven 
children under fourteen years of age were em- 
ployed. Of the total number of clothing work- 
shops visited, over 5,000 were in the city of 
New York alone, and in these 5,000 workshops 
66,500 persons were employed, seventy-five 
percent. of whom were Jews. The greatest 
number of sweat-shops werz found in Brook- 
lyn, and these were concentrated at three 
points, employing over 12,000 people. The 
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Inspector states that the sweat-shop is typical 
of the foreign method of working; that in the 
American factory cleanliness and every ac- 
commodation for the health, comfort, and 
convenience of the workmen is provided. 
There is no task system; wages are paid by 
the day or week, and the work commences 
and ends at certain hours; machines are run 
by steam or other power, and not by foot- 
power, as in the sweat-shops. But this Amer- 
ican method of doing business cannot com- 
pete with the sweat-shop system. The result 
is that the sweat-shops are found in the great- 
est numbers in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. Brooklyn sweat-shops are rap- 
idly increasing in number. 


@ 


The Legal Aid Society of New York, whose 
attorney is Mr. Robert Goeller, at 239 Broad- 
way, during the year covered by its last report 
has collected for 7,473 poor clients about nine 
dollars and a half each—$71,257 in all. The 
need of such an: aid to public justice appears 
in its statement that “the amount actually 
recovered is but asmall portion of the amount 

. wrongfully withheld, taken from the 
helpless.” Organized by some of our first 
citizens, and standing between the weak and 
the strong, its final object has been to create 
a more equitable conduct on the part of such 
employers as need to be restrained from 
injustice by fear. Considerations of public 
welfare as well as of private philanthropy 
require this intervention. Legal aid ought to 
be as obtainable by the poorest as medical 
aid. Disease may spread if healing is not to 
be had. So if the redress of wrongs is de- 
nied to poverty, anarchistic passion may kin- 
dle. The poor man is more bitter at being 
defrauded of a small sum than the rich at 
much greater loss. Quite as important as the 
work of redress is the work of education done 
by such a society for those who are ignorant 
both of law and equity, as is the case espe- 
cially with many of the foreign born. Many 
of this sort, unreasonably fancying themselves 
wronged, apply for justice, who need enlight- 
enment as to what justice is. To disabuse 
their minds of foolish notions and give them 
truer ideas of the rights and duties of their 
position is eminently conducive to good citi- 
zenship. The judges of all our courts declare 
that the Legal Aid Society has done much to 
lighten the burdens of the courts by its care- 
ful investigation of the merits of the cases 
presented to it. In view of its demonstrated 
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public utility many think that the burden which 
private liberality has now borne for twenty. 
one years might fairly be borne in part 
henceforth by a small public appropriation. 
The resources of the Society are quite inade- 
quate for the urgent needs of its work even 
in New York as it was, to which its work has 
been limited. For Brooklyn and other parts 
of the new city it is wholly unable as yet to 
undertake any organized operations. 


@ 
France and the Jews 


It is fortunate for France that no Pre- 
tender is now in the field, and that no General 
in the army stands out conspicuously enough 
to become a popular hero. The time is ripe 
for a Louis Napoleon, or even for a Bou- 
langer, but fortunately there seems to be no 
man who can take advantage of the hour, 
Nothing is so dangerous to a government as 
loss of confidence. Politicians may say what 
they choose; the moral sense of a community 
must, after all, support a stable government, 
and when that moral sense has been shocked, 
as it has been in France, the very foundations 
of government are disturbed. If the present 
régime survives the tempest through which it 
is now passing, it will be mainly because the 
French people do not see their way to any 
immediate change which will satisfy their as- 
pirations. The loss of faith in the governing 
forces of society, in the Ministry, the magis- 
tracy, and the army, is tragical in its moral 
effects. Unfortunately, the Church in any 
form has almost ceased to be a great author- 
ity in France, so that the country is now drift- 
ing with the tides of passion. 

That passion instead of reason rules the 
hour is evident from the fury with which, in 
its anger and panic, the whole nation has 
turned upon the Jew. The fact that Dreyfus 
is a Jew, and that the Jews stand by hin, is, 
of course, not the cause, but the occasion, of 
this outbreak of fury. In France the Jews 
have the full privileges of citizenship, and are 
subject to all the duties which citizenship im- 
poses. All the professions are open to them; 
they are liable to conscription; they may fill 
any office in the army or in the State; their re- 
ligious teachers, like those of other churches, 
are paid by the State. It would appear at 
this distance as if they had conducted them- 
selves like orderly citizens; for the Jew is by 
instinct a law-keeper and an indefatigable 
worker. The trouble with him is that, ina 
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The Gift of Serenity 


sense, he detaches himself from the society in 
which he is; and the pathos of his position 
lies in the fact that the more he strives to 
identify himself with a society, the more com- 
pletely he brings out his own isolation. This 
is partly the result of tradition, partly the re- 
sult of his own temperament, and partly the 
result of the prejudices of modern society. 

In France, for one reason or another, all 
classes are arrayed against the Jew. The 
peasantry all over Europe distrust and dis- 
like the Jew because he lends them money, 
takes interest from them, and profits by their 
own lack of intelligence or business sense, 
or by their bad luck. Among the people 
at large the Jew stands for wealth, and the 
distrust of wealth among a certain class in 
France, as elsewhere, is bitter and out- 
spoken. There is growing up, too, among all 
classes, the feeling that the Jews are the finan- 
cial governors of Europe, and that the gov- 
ernments are altogether too dependent upon 
them. The Jews are suspected of controlling 
the diplomacy of Europe, of determining 
whether there shall be peace or war; in a 
word, it is believed that a comparatively 
small group of men, in private positions, 
without public responsibility, have practically 
taken Europe by the throat; and there has 
grown up, as the fruit of this feeling, a deep- 
seated and sullen rage against a tyranny 
which is irresponsible, but which is believed 
to be almost absolute. That there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in this belief that the 
Jews control Europe is beyond question, for 
in these days Governments are compelled to 
consider money resources with great care; 
but the feeling is grossly exaggerated, and if 
the Jews have attained this position they 
have secured it by virtue of natural abilities, 
against which it is idle to entertain animosity. 

If the Jew is going to the front in finance, 
in scholarship, in literature, and in the pro- 
fessions, it is idle to fight him with the weap- 
ons of prejudice. 
coming every day more and more an open 
field for the free exercise of @#l kinds of tal- 
ent. If the Jew has superior abilities, he is 
going to make himself one of the masters in 
this field, and he can be met only on his own 
ground ; that is to say, education and ability 
must be pitted against education and ability. 
It is not only base but idle to attempt to neu- 
tralize education and ability by race prejudice. 

Moreover, if popular passion is to have 
free play, it will not content itself with re- 
venge upon one race. If France gives way 
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to one of those outbreaks of nervous fear or 
of primitive savagery to which she has given 
way before, the popular passion will not con- 
tent itself with wrecking the houses and for- 
tunes of the Jew; it will speedily turn against 
any group of persons who are believed to 
stand in antagonism to the people. A fire 
once started cannot be confined in one sec- 
tion of a house; the whole structure is in 
danger of being consumed. An outbreak 
against the Jews would probably mean An- 
archy. The Government has evidently chosen 
to face the dangers of the situation rather 
than disclose the evidence on which Captain 
Dreyfus was tried. The opinion steadily 
gains ground that if he sold information 
concerning the situation in France, he sold it 
to Russia and not to Germany, and that the 
reason why his transactions are surrounded 
with such secrecy is the dislike of the Gov- 
ernment to disturb in any way relations be- 
tween France and Russia. If this is the fact 


(and it is the only intelligible explanation of 
the policy of the Government), it would seem 
at this distance as if the Ministry were making 
a great blunder. 


® 


The Gift of Serenity 


The autobiography of Mrs. Mary Cowden 
Clarke, which was published not long ago, 
ought to be circulated as a tract in behalf 
of serenity and-cheerfulness. Mrs. Clarke, 
whose death was reported in these columns a 
week or two ago, lived to be almost ninety 
years of age, maintaining to the very end of 
her life the sunny quality which had charac- 
terized her as a girl, and her power of affec- 
tion, her vivacity, and her sympathy gave her 
a kind of radiating power. Wherever she 
came she brought sunshine ; and a thousand 
sensitive and delicate qualities and confi- 
dences which could never have come to light 
in a harsher atmosphere were revealed to her 
because she drew them out. There were 
sorrows in her long life, as there must be in 
every life which covers nine decades, but she 
bore them patiently, or rather she drew from 
them, not only consolation, but inspiration. 
So unaffected was her devotion to others, 
and so complete, that death hardly seemed 
to interrupt it. It is the habit of most men 
and women to count only intellectual gifts as 
being positive talents, but such a temper as 
Mrs. Clarke possessed is a kind of genius— 
a gift as true and distinctive as a gift of 
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expression in verse or with the pencil. It is 
a gift, not only for one who possesses it, but 
for every one who comes within its range. 
To Mrs. Clarke it was a gift of longevity and 
of happiness, for there is no doubt that life 
is prolonged by cheerfulness and serenity, 
as it is shortened and darkened by sullenness, 
melancholy, and anxiety. In this age, when 
sO many find it easy to take depressed views 
of things, and when cheerfulness, buoyancy, 
and vivacity are, so to speak, out of fashion 
among the most cultivated, Mrs. Clarke’s 
autobiography is thoroughly healthful read- 
ing. It makes us aware that the depression 
of mood so sedulously cultivated by many 
people to-day is a passing thing, a fad of the 
hour, indicating on their part either mental, 
moral, or physical exhaustion; that life al- 
ways blossoms into cheerfulness and buoy- 
ancy, and that depression, instead of being 
exploited, as it constantly is, is a thing to 
conceal just as much as disease. 

It is a significant fact that the great poets 
of our time—Tennyson and Browning in Eng- 
land, Emerson and Lowell in America—have 
been preachers and examples of cheerfulness 
and serenity, and that it has been reserved 
for the minor poets, and generally the very 
minor poets, to do the wailing and the weep- 
ing. Presently depression will go out of 
fashion. It is the mood only of the diseased 
or the imitative; it is never the mood of the 
healthful and the original; and when it goes 
out of fashion, people will look back and 
smile at the importance which has been at- 
tached to certain manifestations of the pes- 
simistic temper in our time. 


& P 
Culture and Work 
Work as Self-Expression 


The higher the kind and quality of a man’s 
work, the more completely does it express his 
personality. There are forms of work so ru- 
dimentary that the touch of individuality is 
almost entirely absent, and there are forms of 
work so distinctive and spiritual that they are 
instantly and finally associated with one man. 
The degree in which a man individualizes his 
work and gives it the quality of his own mind 
and spirit is, therefore, the measure of his 
success in giving his nature free and full ex- 
pression. For work, in this large sense, is the 
expression of the man; and as the range and 
significance of all kinds of expression depend 
upon the scope and meaning of the ideas, 
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forces, skills, and qualities expressed, so the 
dignity and permanence of work depend 
upon the power and insight of the worker, 
All sound work is true and genuine self. 
expression, but work has as many gradations 
of quality and significance as has character 
or ability. Dealing with essentially the same 
materials, each man in each generation has 
the opportunity of adding to the common 
material that touch of originality in tempera. 
ment, insight, or skill which is his only possi- 
ble contribution to civilization. 

The spiritual nature of work and its rela- 
tion to character are seen in the diversity of 
work which the different races have done, and 
in the unmistakable stamp which the work of 
each race bears. First as a matter of in- 
stinct, and later as a matter of intelligence, 
each race has followed, in its activities, the 
lines of least resistance, and put its energies 
forth in ways which were most attractive be- 
cause they offered the freest range and were 
nearest at hand. The attempt of some his- 
torians of a philosophical turn of mind to fit 
each race into a category and to give each 
race a sharply defined sphere of influence has 
been carried too far, and has discredited the 
effort to interpret arbitrarily the genius of the 
different races and to assign arbitrarily their 
functions. It remains true, however, that, in 
a broad sense, each race has had a peculiar 
quality of mind and spirit which may be called 
its genius, and each has followed certain gen- 
eral lines and kept within certain general 
limits in doing its work. The people who 
lived on the great plains of Central Asia 
worked in a different temper and with wide 
divergence of manner from the people who 
lived on the banks of the Nile; and the Jew, 
the Greek, and the Roman showed their racial 
differences as distinctly in the form and qual- 
ity of their work as in the temper of their 
mind and character. And thus, on a great 
historical scale, the significance of work as 
an expression of character is unmistakably 
disclosed. 

In this sense@work is practically inclusive 
of every force and kind of life; since every 
real worker puts into it all that is most dis- 
tinctive in his nature. The moral quality 
contributes sincerity, veracity, solidity of 
structure; the intellectual quality is disclosed 
in order, lucidity, and grasp of thought; the 
artistic quality is seen in symmetry, propor- 
tion, beauty of construction and of detail; 
the spiritual quality is revealed in depth of 
insight and the scope of relationships brought 
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into view between the specific work and the 
world in which it is done. In work of the 
finer order, dealing with the more impres- 
sionable material, there are discoverable not 
only the character and quality of the worker, 
but the conditions under which he lives; the 
stage of civilization, the vigor or languor of 
vital energy, the richness or poverty of social 
life, the character of the soil and of the land- 
scape, the pallor or the bloom of vegetation, 
the shining or the veiling of the skies. So 
genuinely and deeply does a man put himself 
into the thing he does that whatever affects 
him affects it, and all that flows into him of 
spiritual, human, and natural influence flows 
into and is conserved by it. A bit of work 
of the highest quality is a key to a man’s life 
because it is the product of that life, and it 
brings to light what is hidden in the man as 
truly as the flower lays bare to the sun what 
was folded in the seed. What a man does is, 
therefore, an authentic revelation of what he 
is, and by their works men are fairly and 
rightly judged. 

For this reason no man can live in any real 
sense who fails to give his personality expres- 
sion through some form of activity. For 
actign in some field is the final stage of de- 
velopment; and to stop short of action, to 
rest in emotion or thought, is to miss the 
higher fruits of living and to evade one’s 
responsibility to himself as well as to society. 
The man whose artistic instinct is deep can- 
not be content with those visions which arise 
out of the deeps of the imagination and wait 
for that expression which shall give them 
objective reality; the vision brings with it a 
moral necessity which cannot be evaded with- 
out serious loss. Indeed, the vitality of the 
imagination depends largely upon the fidelity 
with which its images are first realized in 
thought and then embodied by the hand. 
To comprehend what life means in the way 
of truth and power one must act as well as 
think and feel. For action itself is a process 
of revelation, and the sincerity and power 
with which a man puts forth that which is 
disclosed to him determine the scope of the 
disclosure of truth which he receives. To 
comprehend all that life involves of expe- 
rience or offers of power one must give full 
play to all the force that is in him. It is sig- 
nificant that the men of creative genius are, 
as a rule, men of the greatest productive 
power. One marvels at the magnitude of 
the work of such men as Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt, as Beethoven and Wagner, as 
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Shakespeare, Balzac, Thackeray, Carlyle, and 
Browning ; not discerning that, as these mas- 
ter workers gave form and substance to their 
visions and insight, the power to see and to 
understand deepened and expanded apace 
with their achievements. 


& 
Shall Missionaries be Pro- 


tected by Government ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The frequent occurrence of international trouble 
in Asia, growing out of attacks on missionaries 
or the destruction of mission property, must pre- 
sent to the Christian mind and conscience a 
painful anomaly. Missionaries in China, for in- 
stance, know that their presence is exciting vio- 
lent animosity in a fanatical sect, but instead of 
retiring, they remain, and riot, incendiarism, and 
bloodshed follow. A European government steps 
in and demands redress. A number of heads 
are cut off—probably not those of the actual 
culprits. 

Again, some German Roman Catholic mission- 
aries are killed, and their death is made the 
pretext for seizing and holding an important 
Chinese port. Or missionary school property is 
destroyed in Armenia, and threats are made to 
enforce redress and restitution at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

None of these methods are such as the Master 
would have approved of. That, I think, every Chris- 
tian denomination or missionary will admit. And 
these were not the methods in vogue centuries 
ago, when, it is allowed, the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the Far East won more converts 
to Christianity than have since been enrolled as 
members by all the Christian denominations taken 
together. The inconsistencies between the teach- 
ing of Christian missionaries and the practice of 
Christian governments must be fatal to the 
spread of Christi.nity. The missionaries go out 
ostensibly with their lives in their hands, and 
profess to be as willing to be martyrs as were the 
Apostles of old. But when they suffer for their 
principles, the Christian government steps in and 
insists on the infliction of punishment on some- 
body. The missionary preaches the doctrine of 
forgiveness ; the missionary’s government prac- 
tices the doctrine of revenge. As long as the 
missionary is a citizen, his government cannot 
but resent and demand redress for injury to its 
citizen and breach of treaty rights. The mis- 
sionary himself and the society he represents 
may be averse to such measures of violence as 
the civil government, regardless of the sufferer's 
wishes, feels compelled to take in vindication of 
its national rights. Yet, in the eyes of the heathen 
or the Mohammedan, the missionary must be 
regarded as the instigator of the punishment. 

The situation is painful from every point of 
view, especially to the Christian citizens of this 
country who disavow all connection between 
Church and State. 

One can see no other remedy than voluntary 
relinquishment of citizenship by every missionary 
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as soon as he enters on his mission work, and 
the disavowal by every missionary society of any 
relation to any civil government and right of 
protection. If such a course could be pursued, 
with the concurrence of all Christian govern- 
ments, and without detriment to the commercial 
rights of their citizens or the security of secular 
property, Christianity would be relieved of one 
of the most flagrant hindrances to its spread in 
non-Christian lands, and Christian missionaries 
would be looked up to with much more admira- 
tion than they now excite in Christian lands; for, 
when serious international complications arise, 
especially if they have been occasioned by the 
indiscretion or over-zeal of male or female mis- 
sionaries, the world at large does not make chari- 
table allowances for all the circumstances. 


There are two questions which this letter 
carefully discriminates, and which ought to be 
carefully discriminated by the public: What 
is the. duty of the State? What is the duty 
of the Church ? 

It is the function of government to pro- 
tect its citizens, by force if need be.” We 
do not argue this proposition; we assume its 
truth. The doctrine that government must 
not exercise force is tantamount to the doc- 
trine that there must be no government at 
all. This is the philosophy of Anarchism. 
We use this word, not for the purpose of con- 
demnation, but of description. We are not 


Anarchists. We believe in government—that 
is, in the use of force—for the protection of 


human rights. So long as the American 
Government assumes to protect American 
citizens in foreign countries, it is bound to 
protect American citizens in Turkey, provided 
they are pursuing a lawful calling in a lawful 
manner ; and in Turkey teaching and preach- 
ing are lawful callings and have been pursued 
in a lawful manner. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the Government to protect Ameri- 
can teachers and missionaries in Turkey. It 
might, indeed, abandon all pretense of protect- 
ing American citizens in foreign countries. 
Probably the little State of Switzerland would 
not attempt to protect a Swissin Turkey. It 
has neither navy nor army adequate for such a 
purpose. It could remonstrate, but it could 
do nothing to re-enforce its remonstrances. 
A great nation like America might adopt this 
as its policy, openly, publicly, avowedly. In 
that case it should act upon it consistently. 
If it is not going{[ to protect teachers and 
preachers, neither ought it to protect mer- 
chants and tradesmen. If it does protect 
merchants and tradesmen, it ought to offer 
protection to teachers and preachers. 

The question which our correspondent 
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raises is not, however, as to the duty of the 
Government, but as to the duty, or perhaps 
we should say the Christian policy, of the 
Church; and this is, we conceive, a very seri- 
ous one. If all the missionaries of all the 
Christian churches of all Christian lands 
would unite in relinquishing their citizenship 
as soon as they entered on their mission 
work, the moral influence of such action 
would be very great and very widespread, 
But such united action it would be quite 
chimerical to expect. If all the Christian 
churches in America were to unite in such a 
policy, the effect would be both profound and 
widespread. But such union is also chimeri- 
cal. What would be the effect supposing the 
American Board were to adopt this policy? 
Supposing it were to announce that hereafter 
missionaries going out under its charge would 
go wholly at their own hazard, without pro- 
tection from the civil government? It would 
probably, for one thing, secure as mission- 
aries only those men who are willing to 
lay down their lives for the sake of the Gos- 
pel. It would put upon them the necessity 
of both courage and tact in their dealings 
with barbaric and semi-civilized peoples. It 
would certainly have to face some awful 
tragedies, though none more awful than have 
been faced by the Christian Church and Chris- 
tian missionaries in past times. It would 
probably appeal with a new kind of spiritual 
eloquence to a large class in the American 
churches; but it would also lose some sym- 
pathy and some support from men unwilling 
to put money into property which might at any 
time be destroyed without redress. It would 
have to give adequate notice of any such 
change in policy, to enable those missionaries 
who did not wish to continue their labor under 
the changed conditions to come home. The 
net result it is perhaps difficult to forecast. 
We are inclined to think that the immediate 
result would be disappointing, if not disas- 
trous: but that the ultimate result, if the 
Church had the patience of faith to pursue it 
to the end, would be inspiring and victorious. 

But this is looking at the question from the 
point of view of policy. What does Chris- 
tian principle require? The example of Paul, 
so far as Apostolic example has weight upon 
such a question, is distinctly in favor of the 
right of a Christian minister to claim the 
protection of law. More than once he ar- 
nounced himself a Roman citizen, and s0 
avoided the peril which would have befallen 
him as a Jew. From the machinations of his 
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In the Blizzard 


énetnies in Jerusalem he escaped by the aid 
of a military guard, and from their continued 
machinations by an appealto Cesar. On the 
other hand, Christ never appealed to civil gov- 
ernment for protection in his ministry. When 
he was arrested, he declared that it would 
have been possible for him to summon angel 
hosts for his deliverance; but this he would 
not do; yet this may be regarded rather as 
his refusal to take exceptional advantage of 
his miraculous powers, than a refusal to avail 
himself of governmental provision for human 
protection against lawless violence. On the 
whole, we cannot think it inconsistent with 
the teachings of Christ for a Christian to 
demand and receive government protection 
from fraud or open violence; but whether the 
moral effect of such a refusal by the Chris- 
tian Church would be wholesome or the re- 
verse cannot be easily answered. Certainly 
the question which our correspondent raises is 
aserious one, not to be cavalierly dismissed. 
His proposition appeals to our sympathies, 
but our reason is not yet ready to pass judg- 
ment upon it, 


& 
In the Blizzard 


[Editorial Correspondence] 

On Monday, January 31, with three de- 
lightful companions, I started at seven o’clock 
in the evening from the Union Station in 
Boston for Portland over the Eastern Divis- 
in of the Boston and Maine Railroad. It 
had been snowing all day and was still snow- 
ing. Not only was there no immediate pros- 
pect of a cessation, but the evening papers 
announced that the heaviest storm of several 
years was coming along the coast from the 
northeast. We were afterward told that the 
Weather Bureau had its storm signals out, 
and that warning of the approaching storm 
had been sent to all the railroads centering 
in Boston, We had a heavy train—a mail- 
car, two or three baggage-cars, two sleepers, 
a palace-car, and two day coaches. The 
train was well filled, though not crowded. 
One locomotive was deemed by the authori- 
ties sufficient to draw this load through a 
storm which had prevailed all day and prom- 
ised to increase during the night. We reached 
Portsmouth, on the borders of New Hamp- 
shire, about three-quarters of an hour late. 
Asecond locomotive was there attached to 
our train; but though the next day the yard 
was full of locomotives and snow-plows, and 
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though it is a central point on the Boston 
and Maine system, where there are said to 
be railroad shops and abundant equipment 
for exigencies, no snow-plow was sent ahead 
of us, and apparently no provision made for 
possible encounter with drifts. The wind 
had increased to a gale; the snow was falling 
fast, and drifting asit fell. Naturally enough, 
eight or ten miles out of Portsmouth we stuck 
fast. Two or three vigorous attempts were 
made to push our way through the constantly 
increasing bank of snow; then the whole 
train balked and stood hopelessly still. 


@ 


It seems—at least so we were subsequently 
told—that the engineer had a suspicion that 
the railroad authorities might send a snow- 
plow from Portland to clear the track. The 
suspicion proved to be unfounded, for appar- 
ently no attempt was made from either east 
or west to clear the track till nearly noon of 
the next day; but the suspicion was not un- 
natural. No flagman could have remained 
out in that blinding and really terrible storm 
to guard the train; he could not have sur- 
vived the night. So the engineer wisely 
decided to cut the train in two, run the bag- 
gage-cars up a mile or so to a siding, then 
return for the passenger-cars and sidetrack 
them also; and there wait for day. For a 
snow-plow coming down the track is a peril 
which engineers dread. Throwing the snow 
high in air, it obscures all lights and hides 
all obstructions on the track. But though 
the engineer’s plan was wise, it proved im- 
practicable. The two engines were inade- 
quate even to draw the baggage-cars; a mile 
beyond their starting-point engines and cars 
were stalled, and presently, in the backing 
and pushing to get on, one wheel of one of 
the tenders ran off the track, and fastened 
that section of the train firmly for the night. 
As our parlor-car depended wholly on the 
locomotive for heat, and as the thermometer 
was in the vicinity of zero or below it, and 
the wind was fierce and searching, our car 
soon grew cold. The parlor-car conductor 
did all that could be done; brought blankets 
from the sleeper and wrapped us up; and in 
chairs and on a lounge we slept as well as we 
could a troubled and not too restful sleep. If 
the conductor of the train had told us what had 
happened, our party might have found refuge 
in the unoccupied stateroom of the sleeper ; 
but no one told us. Every half-hour a train- 
man walked through our car with impatient 
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step and eager face ;- we struggled up out of 
an uneasy nap expecting the train to start, 
and then fell back disappointed to sleep 
again. Not until the next morning did we 


know what had happened. 


& 


There was neither buffet nor dining car on 
our train, and apparently it did not occur to 
our train officials that eating is a necessity 
of comfortable existence. Happily, that did 
occur to some of our passengers and an enter- 
prising newsboy. These plowed their way 
through the drifted snow to farm-houses in 
the vicinity, and brought therce, first some 
bread and butter, then some pie—pie for 
breakfast !—and coffee, and later two big 
pails of milk. About eleven o’clock thre@ 
men appeared on the scene, sent by the rail- 
road company, with the contents of a baker- 
shop three miles away at North Berwick. 
They passed through the train carrying shoe- 
boxes filled with a miscellaneous stock— 
doughnuts, ginger-snaps, sponge-cake, etc., 
etc. Meanwhile the porters had found fuel 
in a neighboring rail fence and had started a 
wood fire in the Baker heater of the sleeper, 
which took the edge off its zero climate, and 
we retreated thither from the arctic atmos- 
phere of the parlor-car. 


& 


I kept no accurate account of time; but 
it was after noon before any rescue party 
appeared in sight. Then two locomotives 
plowed their way, apparently without diffi- 
culty, to us, and, after delays not easy for us 
to understand, landed us about three o’clock 
in the afternoon at Portsmouth—not in the 
station, but in the yard, from which ladies 
could find egress only by a difficult if not 
dangerous tramp along the railroad track, 
with snow heaped up on either side. There 
we remained six or seven hours longer, wait- 
ing first for our locomotives to be put back 
on the track, then for one of them to receive 
some repairs. The delay was not made any 
less exasperating by the fact that an accom- 
modation train, which had started from 
Boston fourteen hours after we did, was al- 
lowed to pass us and go on with our mail-car 
attached, reaching Portland, as we afterwards 
learned, two or three hours before we did. 
We arrived at Portland at half-past twelve 
Tuesday night. The running time of the 
train is three hours and a half. We had been 
twenty-nine hours and a half. Our party are 
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not railroad experts, and we do not know; 
but we could not help wondering: 

Why the train was allowed to start from 
Boston in such a storm with but one locomo- 
tive? 

Why no snow-plow was sent out to clear 
the track before us from Portsmouth ? 

Why, when the conductor of our train knew 
that we were stalled for the night, he did not 
tell us so, that we might have made for our 
selves more comfortable provision in the 
sleeping-car ? 

Why we were left fourteen hours with ap- 
parently no endeavor even to get us back to 
Portsmouth, less than ten miles distant? 

Why, when we got there, a sound locomo- 
tive was not attached to our train and we sent 
on, instead of waiting two or three hours for 
our locomotive to be repaired ? 

Why an accommodation train was given 
precedence over a fast express? and why, 
when it was given that right of way, oppor- 
tunity was not offered to the belated passen- 
gers to transfer from one train to the other ?— 
as some did, walking an eighth of a mile 
through a busy yard for the purpose, which 
ladies could not wisely do. 


& 


We were going to an installation service 
in Maine, not far from the White Mountains. 
We could not but think that if some of the 
ministers who attended that Council had been 
in charge of the Eastern Division of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, affairs would have 
been better managed. One of these minis- 
ters plowed his way through snow four feet 
on the level, before daylight, breaking the 
path himself, to reach the train which was to 
take him to the station. Another rode five 
miles through a heavy road and walked four 
along the snow-covered railroad track. A 
third walked ten miles. And the Council was 
held on time. : Oo 


A Turkish View 


Extract from a Constantinople letter (De- 
cember 20): “ Last week one of the Turkish 
papers contained a paragraph purporting to 
be taken from the ‘ Journal’ (I suppose, New 
York), saying that Minister Angell had re 
ported the appearance of American brigands 
(sic) on the eastern border of Turkey, aided 
by an American lady teacher, and saying 
that this would trouble the American mis 
sionaries, as it was at their request that the 
priest Angell was sent out as minister.” 
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The American Revision of the Bible 
By James M. Whiton 


HE present sales of the Revised Ver- 

sion of the Bible are very small, and 
are variously estimated at from five 

to ten per cent. of the sales of the common 
version. Who the buyers are is a question 
which leads to interesting results. First, the 
ministers use it rather than the people. Care- 
ful preachers do not take texts from the com- 
mon version without consulting the Revised 
Version also. People may say that the com- 
mon version is good enough for practical pur- 
poses. There is truth in the remark, but the 
minister or teacher who does not look up the 
text in the Revised Version is frequently 
exposed to discredit. Second, the churches 
which insist on the inerrancy of the Bible, and 
in consistency should favor the version most 
true to the original, stick closest to the com- 
mon version with all its acknowledged errors. 
In view of their respective beliefs as to the 
authority of the Bible, it is a curious anomaly 
that the Revised Version, while commonly 
found in Unitarian pulpits, is found in com- 


paratively few Presbyterian pulpits. 
Investigation shows that the Revised Ver- 
sion has obtained use in the pulpits of the 
denominations here specified in the following 
order: Unitarian, Congregational, Baptist, 


Disciples, Presbyterian, Methodist. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of correspondents, it is 
found in a large majority of Unitarian pulpits, 
and in hardly any Methodist. A large minor- 
ity of Congregational pulpits use it—estimated 
by some as one-third. Baptists compete with 
Congregationalists in hospitality to it. Early 
indorsement was given to it by the Baptist 
Convention at Saratoga, and by the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut, one of the oldest bodies as well 
as most respectable for learning in this country. 
The Baptist Publication Society has issued 
an edition of the New Testament which 
adopts most of the renderings of the Revised 
Version. Among the Disciples the use of the 
Revised Version is reported as increasing. 

In view of such facts as the foregoing, one 
may quote Bishop Westcott’s remark,! “ The 
tevisers have no reason to complain of the 
reception which their labors have found; 


— 


‘Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament.” 


. the Revised Version is more commonly 
used by preachers now than the ‘ Authorized ’ 
Version was after the same period of trial.” 
The fact that the Episcopal Church still ad- 
heres to the “ Authorized ” Version, though it 
was by Episcopal authority that the Revised 
Version was prepared, seems to be due to doubt 
whether it is lawful to read the Revised Ver- 
sion in churches until it also has been officially 
“ authorized.” As to this, Bishop Westcott 
shows that the authorization of King James’s 
version was not exclusive, but permissive. 
“Tf,” says he, “ the use of the Revised Version 
is welcomed by a congregation, I do not think 
that a bishop has any power, even if he had the 
will, to prohibit it. Foralongtime .. . the 
Great Bible, the Genevan Bible, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and the ‘ Authorized’ Bible were used 
concurrently, and at last the ‘fittest’ pre- 
vailed.” 

All things considered, the reception of the 
Revised Version thus far can hardly be consid- 
ered creditable either to the intelligence of 
Christian people or to the consistency of or- 
thodox churches with their beliefs as to the 
importance of “the pure Word of God.” 
Creeds are not revised without cause, neither 
is a book so venerable as the English Bible. 
What years of critical discussion compelled so 
conservative a body as the Convocation of 
Canterbury to authorize the revision! What 
labor for fourteen years of unpaid toil by a 
hundred of the most competent scholars on 
both sides of the sea produced the revision ! 
What hungry curiosity awaited it—telegraph- 
ing the entire New Testament from New York 
to Chicago to anticipate the mail by a few 
hours! Then, after a nine days’ wonder, what 
apathy and neglect! And on what grounds! 
It was not chopped up into separate verses like 
the old version. Some venerable phrases were 
missed. People misliked the altered wording 
of the Lord’s Prayer, forgetting that Matthew 
and Luke word it differently, and the changed 
form of the chant of the angels of the Nativity. 
Yet, since the changed translation was en- 
forced by correction of the original Greek 
text, rejection of it for the version made from 
an incorrect text is simply preferring error to 
truth. Dislike to part with a faulty version 


is on a par with the regret of a child at 
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finding that “ Robinson Crusoe” is not a true 
history. 

The criticisms made upon the Revised Ver- 
sion are entitled to respect. Equal respect is 
due to the statements both of the British and 
the American revisers, that every one of these 
criticisms was offered and discussed in their 
- meetings, and finally overruled by a two- 
thirds vote. As the case stands between the 
critics and the revisers, it is a trial by news- 
paper compared with a trial in court. The 
criticism most frequently urged is against the 
English style of the Revised Version—which 
is largely a matter of individual predilection. 
As to this, a private letter from an eminent 
scholar says: “ The majority of the criticisms 
in this line will, I think, by study be shown to 
have originated either in haste or inignorance.” 
In translations it is required first, as St. Paul 
says of stewards, “that a man be found faith- 
ful,” not musical. 
men who insist on corrected text-books for 
school-rooms should see no inconsistency in 
continuing to read from pulpits, “Take no 
thought for the morrow;” “Be careful for 
nothing ;” “ The love of money is the root of 
all evil.” One should look, as Bishop West- 
cott observes, “with something more than 
suspicion upon the criticisms of scholars who 


appear to find nothing better than solemn 
music in the English version of words of life, 
and to admit no hope of riper knowledge from 
the discipline of two centuries and a half.” 
It is time for the American churches to 
reconsider their attitude to the Revised Ver- 


sion. In about a year and a half it will be 
presented to their suffrages in an improved 
form. The readings and renderings preferred 
by the American revisers, twenty-four pages 
of which now stand inconveniently in appen- 
dices to the British editions, will then stand 
in the text. Even in England a belief has 
been strongly entertained that many of these 
should have been adopted by the British re- 
visers. The present number of these in 
the Old Testament will be increased. The 
American Company were not allowed the 
stipulated time to pass upon the final revision 
sent them. From the haste thus enforced 
there resulted many omissions and imperfec- 
tions. These defects will now be made 
good. A few corrections of unimportant 
“inadvertencies ” will also appear, and the 
book will be published as the “ American 
Standard Bible.” Due stipulations have been 
made to maintain itsintegrity as the standard 
text. A work whose distinctive excellence is 


It is passing strange that 
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American will naturally appeal somewhat 
to national feeling in addition to Christian 
interests. 

What welcome this great work will receive 
among the churches is a matter of deep in. 
terest to scholars who know its merits better 
than the people as yet know them. Less 
doubt would be felt were it not for the power. 
ful influence of the American Bible Society, 
thus far exclusively devoted to the older and 
faultier version, which it offers at one-fifth 
the cost of the Revised Version. Constitu. 
tional and legal impediments are alleged to 
excuse the Society’s inhospitality to the Re. 
vised Version. 7hey are bound, it seems, 
though St. Paul says that “the Word of 
God is not bound.” If those excuses are to 
be taken seriously, they mean, first, that the 
Society’s constitution is much more difficult 
to amend than those of other benevolent soci- 
eties, and, second, that funds given to circu. 
late the common version whex it was the best, 
and decause it was the best, cannot be legally 
used except to circulate it when it is not the 
best, and to obstruct its being bettered. 

Be this asitmay. Some things are certain. 
The common version is what the Society pro- 
fesses to circulate, but even this it does not 
circulate except in a mutilated form. The 
marginal or alternative renderings are an es 
sential part of the common version, as of the 
Revised Version, but these the Society omits 
in all its issues. Moreover, the Society states 
on the title-page of its imprint for the present 
year that “former translations” have been 
“diligently compared and revised.” This 
has not been true for its New Testaments 
since 1881, and for its Bibles since 1885. 
The reader of that title-page of 1897 might 
ask, “Is there not a lie in my right hand?” 
Revision ought to begin there, even if it 
should end there. It is also certain that the 
Society’s Committee on Versions is charged 
with the duty of examining new versions with 
regard to their “fidelity to the original,” and 
recommending such as they approve. New 
versions in foreign tongues made by mission- 
aries are from time to time thus introduced. 
Thus a certain power of ivitiative is exercised 
by the Society in the common interest of al 
the Protestant churches. And so it is that 
much depends for the circulation of an im- 
proved version of the Bible among the cot 
mon people upon the attitude of the Society 
toward it. 

Whatever criticism may be deserved for 
the past, there is willingness to let bygones be 
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bygones. But in the future there will mot be 
an equal willingness to sustain the Society 
ina policy toward the American Standard 
Bible of 1899 which would have been fatal 
to King James’s revision of 1611. The only 
policy consistent with its principles is to 
equalize as far as possible the conditions of 
that competition between the two versions 
by which the field should ultimately be as- 
signed to the better. The time is at hand 
when donors to the Society’s treasury should 



































By Helen 











e HE great prima donna stood bowing 
ult = z 

at, to the right and left, smiling with 
*“ pleasure at the thunderous applause. 
st, fp SDE had not been a prima donna long enough 
lly for the recalls and encores to bore her to 








the extent of a half-column interview in the 
Sunday newspapers, so she felt a thrill of 
almost girlish delight in her success. And 
this particular triumph was_ exceptionally 
sweet to her. After years of patient, per- 
severing study—patience and perseverance 
such as none but ambitious, struggling singers 
know—she had become the rage of Europe. 
From St. Petersburg to London, she had 
traveled as a queen—a veritable queen of 
song. In Berlin the enthusiastic students 
had drawn her carriage from the opera-house 
to her hotel, shouting like madmen in her 
honor. Across her breast in dazzling rows 
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gg5, jm tung the “ decorations” which royalties had 

ight bestowed upon her. But all these successes 
had not filled her with such a sense of exhil- 





aration as the hearty hand-clappings of the 
country audience before her; and not one 
of the jewels on her breast had given her 







as the huge bunch of yellow autumn daisies 
handed up to her by an awkward, grinning 
boy, 







S10N- 
uced. | She glanced at the group of friends who 
cised [22d come over from New York with her for 





the occasion, “to see how she stood on her 
own ground,” and smiled a little defiantly. 
Then she scanned the eager, upturned faces 
filing the house, searching for a chance rec- 
ognition of some one she knew. Fifteen 
years ago she had been a school-girl in this 
litle New England village. Now she stood 
there in her satins, laces, and jewels—a per- 
sonage from the great outside world, come to 
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such a strange feeling of pride and humility — 
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consider whether their gifts should not be 
made with this object in view. Certain it is 
that the forthcoming of what will be no more 
merely “the English,” but distinctively the 
American, Bible, is a call to the churches, 
and to the Society which represents both 
their interest and their responsibility, to deal 
with it as best comports with their professions 
of the importance of a pure Bible, and of the 
duty of those who have it in their power to 
give or to withhold. 


Ray Kent 


give them an hour’s enjoyment at the dedica 
tion of their new “ opera-house.” 

Truly time works its miracles. She won- 
dered why she had come—why accepted this 
invitation, given half-fearfully, with a willful 
insistence that had caused her manager to 
shrug his shoulders and comment in amaze- 
ment upon this sudden whim. She was not 
given to freaks and fancies. But somehow 
the engraved card—badly engraved—with its 
gilt edges and execrable form, had touched 
her. An invisible chord, long silent, vibrated 
keenly. Go she would! 

How long ago it seemed! Fifteen years! 
Almost anything might have happened in that 
time, Aad happened; and her heart gave a 
sudden throb as she saw him half-way back 
in the audience, a trifle stouter, perhaps, but 
otherwise looking much as he did before she 
went away. What.a foolish creature she was 
to come back, imagining she had forgotten— 
coula forget—him. She glanced again at her 
party of friends, and even waved one hand a 
little at one of the gentlemen who was eying 
her with an expression a man wears but once 
in a lifetime, and for one woman. Then she 
walked towards the wings, while the applause 
redoubled. Evidently they would not let her 
go without one more song. 

The whole affair passed through her mind 
as vividly as if it had occurred yesterday. It 
was asimple little story. They had been play- 
mates, schoolmates, and then—well, then, per- 
haps they would have been life-mates, had it 
not been for a newer, prettier face. There 
was nothing broken—unless one heart—for 
there had been no promises, no engagement. 
Just a gradual withering of the dear old 
friendship, until she could bear it no longer, 
and had one day asked him, in her impulsive, 
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girlish way, what was the cause. How her 
cheeks burned at the recollection! Ah! the 
great world had not then taught her that 
the pride which helps us endure in silence is 
often life's greatest blessing. He had an- 
swered, in his kind, embarrassed way, that 
there was “nothing that he knew of;” and 
then asked awkwardly for her congratula- 
tions on his happiness. And she had given 
them with a volubility that perhaps hid her 
wound. Then had come death and change 
in her own household; the chance meeting 
with a musician who raved over the undevel- 
oped beauties of her sweet, strong voice; am- 
bition to take the place of her strangled affec- 
tion; study, travel, and—this! 

The accompanist approached her hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ What will Mademoiselle sing ?”’ he asked, 
apologetically. ‘The people are ravenous. 
They will not let you go without another 
song. Shall I—” 

“ No, no; you are very good,” interrupted 
the prima donna, with a sudden impulse. 
« But I will sing this time without any accom- 
paniment. Something I used to sing here 
before—before I went away. They will like 
that. And you might be seeing to the things. 
You know the train leaves at midnight.” 

Then she walked back to the empty stage, 
holding up her hand to command silence; a 
regal figure, with her shimmering pink gown, 
her beautiful white neck, and the fine, 
thoughtful face crowned with masses of 
brown hair sparkling with gems. Yes, she 
would sing it—the dear old song he had 
begged for so many times, and called hers. 
The one she had sung at the graduating exer- 
cises of her class; after which they had walke J 
home together in the beautiful summer moon- 
light, her hand clasped tightly in his, and— 

She held her head a little higher, as she 
began, in those melting, liquid, sympathetic 
tones that had gone straight to the heart of 
two continents: 

I want no stars in heav’n to guide me, 
I need no moon, no sun to shine, 
While I have you, sweetheart, beside me, 
While I know that you are mine. 
1 need not fear whate’er betide me, for straight 
and sweet my pathway lies ; 
I want no stars in heav’n to guide me, while I 
gaze in your dear eyes ; 


1 want no stars in heav’n to guide me, while I 
gaze in your dear eyes. 


I hear no birds at twilight calling, 

I catch no music in the streams, 
While your golden words are falling, 
While you whisper in my dreams. 
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Ev’ry sound of joy enthralling speaks in your 
dear voice alone, 

While I hear your fond lips calling, while you 
speak to me, mine own, 

While I hear your fond lips calling, while you 
speak to me, mine own. : 


I want no kingdom where thou art, love, 
I want no throne to make me blest, 
While within thy tender heart, love, 
Thou wilt take my heart to rest. 
Kings must play a weary part, love; thrones must 
ring with wild alarms; 
But the kingdom of my heart, love, lies within 
thy loving arms, 
But the kingdom of my heart, love, lies within 
thy loving arms. 


And how she sang it! Not a programme 
rustled ; nobody coughed. One could have 
heard a pin drop in any part of the building. 
Even when she had finished and bowed her- 
self off the stage there was silence, as if the 
spell were still upon them. The man who 
had not cared to marry her felt some dim, 
forgotten incidents stir in his dull brain. The 
man who wished to marry her felt the tears 
in his eyes. Rising abruptly, and setting the 
example to those about him, he made his 
way to the dressing-room. 

“Oh, darling, you must know—you must 
know,” he whispered hurriedly before the 
others came thronging in upon them. “ Won't 
you—” He stopped suddenly, reading the 
answer in her face. 

Tears stood in her eyes as she looked up 
at him. It would have been so easy to love 
him, but for the memory of the other one. 
She did not realize that this other was not 
what she fancied him—had idealized. Love 
never realizes; love only loves. «I’m so 
sorry—yes, I understand. But / can’t.” 


The large audience was moving slowly to 
the doors, freely criticising the hall, concert, 


and singer. It was curious to hear the hushed 
tones with which they spoke of her. Evi- 
dently the papers had not exaggerated. What 
a voice! Even the dullest felt its power to 
sway souls. 

* It don’t seem possible she ever could ’a’ 
lived Here,” remarked one woman to her hus- 
band on their way home. “Did you ever 
see so many diamonds in all your life? | 
just wish every one of the children could 
have heard her. I don’t remember her much, 
myself. She went away just a little while 
after we come here. You used to know her 
real well, didn’t you? And look at her now! 
Didn’t you know her?” she repeated, sharply. 

“Oh, yes, I used to know her,” answered 
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the husband, suppressing a yawn, and looking 
down at the faded face and stout, ungainly 
figure of his wife half-regretfully, half-humor- 
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ously. “The fact is, we used to be pretty 
sweet on each other—let me see—about fif- 
teen years ago.” 


The Life and Letters of Paul 


VII.—Paul’s First Letter. to the Corinthians 
By Lyman Abbott 


| \HE First Epistle to the Corinthians 

was written from Ephesus, three or 

four years after Paul’s departure 
from Corinth, in answer to a letter sent to 
Paul from the Corinthians, which brought 
him some sad news and some interesting and 
suggestive inquiries. In his response Paul 
deals with five topics : 

1. Certain factions which had arisen in the 
Corinthian church. 

2. Certain immoralities which had entered 
into and threatened to destroy it. 

3. Certain specific questions addressed to 
him by the church. 

4. Problems growing out of varieties of 
spiritual gifts possessed or claimed by differ- 
ent members. 

5. The question of immortality and resur- 
rection. 

We will consider Paul’s treatment of these 
topics severally, and in the order in which he 
treats them. 

I.—-THE FACTIONS 

There had already arisen, by the middle of 
the first century, in the primitive Church, 
those sectarian divisions which have been the 
curse of the Church of Christ from that day 
to this. Sometimes they have conducted 
war with one another, dividing a Church 
which still preserved a formal unity, as they 
did in the battle between Jansenist and Jesuit 
in the Roman Catholic Church in the seven- 
teenth century. Sometimes they have broken 
the Church up into separate and hostile sects, 
which have divided their energies between 
fighting one another and fighting sin and 
ignorance in the world without. There were, 
it seems, in the church at Corinth, four such 
sects, calling themselves respectively by the 
names of Paul, Apollos, Peter, and Christ. 
While we cannot give a definite and positive 
account of these four parties, neither are we 
left wholly to surmise ; the subsequent history 
of the Church, throwing its light back upon 
this earlier period, indicates their probable 
essential characteristics. 


Christianity had grown out of Judaism, 
and there was a large and at first dominant 
party in the Church, with headquarters at 
Jerusalem, which held that Christianity was 
a phase of Judaism; that the pagan must be- 
come a Jew before he could become a Chris- 
tian; that the laws of Moses were of perpetual 
and universal obligation, and that the Church 
of Christ was subject to them.! This party 
insisted, therefore, that converts from pagan- 
ism must be circumcised, that they must not 
eat meat offered to idols, that they must not 
intermarry with pagans, and if already inter- 
married must separate, that they must ob- 
serve the Jewish feast-days, especially the 
Sabbaths, and that, in a word, they must be 
conscientious Jews. They cited chapter and 
verse from the Old Testament in support of 
their contention, and might have coupled there- 
with the declaration of ,Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount that not “one jot or tittle of 
the law should pass away until all was ful- 
filled.” They took the name of Peter as 
their leader, because he was in some special 
measure an apostle to the Jews. and had re- 
mained pre-eminent in the Jewish Church; 
but there is small reason to believe that he 
personally sanctioned their principles, their 
policy, or their spirit. The analogue of this 
Jewish or Petrine faction is the conservative 
party in our own time, the Puritan of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
Covenanters of Scotland, the Huguenots of 
France, and the most scrupulous and observ- 
ant in the Roman Church in all ages. In 
short, this party is analogous to that which 
regards the Christian religion as a law of 
God, and obedience to that law the chief 
characteristic of the Christian life. 

The second faction was born of and sup- 
plied by the Gentile element in the Christian 
Church. The Gentiles knew nothing of Ju- 
daism, and cared nothing for it. Its feast- 
days and fast-days, its sacrificial system, its 


' This Eesty and its normal development in the Church 


will be described more fully in the chapter on Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians. 
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regulations concerning clean and unclean, its 
practice of circumcision, were all nothing to 
them, and to these they were naturally indif- 
ferent. But this was not all; the Greeks and 
Romans were not accustomed to identify 
morality with religion. The idea that God is 
a righteous God, and demands righteousness 
of his children, which is the fundamental doc- 
trine of Mosaism, was a novel doctrine to 
them. They were more ready to accept the 
hope of a present emancipation from galling 
bondage, ecclesiastical and civil, or an expec- 
tation of a great enfranchisement in the future 
with the second coming of the Messiah,.than 
they were to accept such a change of char- 
acter as would make them truthful, pure, gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing. They disregarded the 
Levitical law, and were quite ready to disre- 
gard also the moral law. They claimed Paul 
as their leader, though it is certain that Paul, 
as we shall see in this First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, repudiated very vigorously their 
repudiation of the moral law, and their sepa- 
ration of morality and religion. The ana- 
logue of this Pauline party is to be found in 
history in the liberal and progressive party 
in the Church in our own time, in the Cava- 
liers of the seventeenth century, in the more 
lax and careless spirits in court circles in the 


Roman Church in the Middle Ages, and in 
the Antinomians and Anabaptists of Germany 
in the time of Luther. 

The third party grew out of an endeavor, 
which had been made previous to Christ, to 
unite Grecian philosophy with the Jewish re- 


ligion. This endeavor had given rise to an 
Alexandrine school, Greco-Jewish in its char- 
acter, and deriving its name from Alexandria, 
where its chief activity was seen. This school, 
by a process not necessary to describe here, 
endeavored, by allegorizing the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, so to explain them, or to 
explain them away, as to make them appear 
rational, and consonant with Grecian philoso- 
phy. Apollos had come from Alexandria ; 
and this Greco-Jewish school, importing its 
allegorical and rrationalistic spirit into the 
Christian Church, called itself after the name 
of Apollos. The analogue of this school is 
to be found in what is called the New The- 
ology of our time, and in the Schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages. 

Finally, there was a party which claimed 
to be no party, which put aside Peter and 
Paul and Apollos, and with them the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and such New Testa- 
ment records and traditions as existed, or 
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gave to them a wholly secondary place, and 
claimed direct and immediate fellowship with 
Christ, and inspiration from him. It called 
itself, therefore, by his name, and claimed pre- 
eminently to derive its principles and its au- 
thority from him. It was the mystical, the 
sanctified, the holiness party of the first cen. 
tury. It has its analogue in that party in 
more modern times which discards all tradi. 
tions, including the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, which recognizes no other 
authority than what is called the inward wit. 
ness of the spirit, and which assumes pre-emi- 
nence in vision and faith. It is historically 
illustrated by the Brethren of the Common 
Life, the Illuminati, the Quietists, and other 
similar mystical sects. 

If the reader thinks that in these charac- 
terizations essential distinctions are ignored, 
and incongruous qualities are strangely inter- 
mixed in a blurred picture, he must remember 
that distinctions are thus ignored and quali- 
ties are thus intermingled in actual history. 
Loyalty to conscience merges by insensible de. 
grees into a despotic and dwarfing literalism, 
liberty into a dangerous and self-indulgent 
license, intellectual activity into confound- 
ing dogma with truth and creed with life, 
the spirit of faith and hope into a disem- 
bodied religion, incapable, because disem- 
bodied, of effective warfare in this world. 
Each of the four parties which Paul entitles 
by the names of the leaders which they had 
respectively chosen possessed, it may safely 
be assumed, both the virtues and the vices 
of analogous parties in subsequent times. 
They possessed severally the excellencies and 
the defects, the truths and the errors of the 
more modern forms of conservatism, liberal: 
ism, intellectualism, and mysticism. 

Thus there were four nascent factions in 
the Corinthian Church: the conservative, 
or legal, or Puritan; the radical, or liberal, 
or Gentile; the philosophical, or scholastic, 
or Alexandrine; and the mystical, or trans- 
cendental. Each took the name of a leader 
famous in the Church. None of them, 
probably, had his authority for so doing. 
Each of them constituted a faction within 
the Church, separating itself from the others. 
History repeats itself; and the process of 
sectarianism, begun in Corinth, has been re- 
peated in subsequent Church history. So 
exact has been the imitation that subsequent 
factions, like the’ early ones, have taken the 
name of some famous leader in the Church, 
and?appropriated it to themselves, Thus wé 
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have had Augustinians, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Arminians, Wesleyans, Brownists ; and in this 
country three separate sects, disavowing sec- 
tarian principles and sectarian creeds, and 
calling themselves by the name of Christ. 
We may substitute for the ancient names 
of Peter and Apollos and Paul more modern 
names; and, with this substitution, Paul’s re- 
buke of sectarianism in-Corinth will not need 
the change of any other word to make it imme- 
diately applicable to the sects and parties in 
our own time: 

For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them which are of the household of 
Chloe, that there are contentions among you. 
Now, this I say, that every one of you saith, I 
am of Luther; and Iof Calvin; and lof Wesley; 
and I of Christ. Christ is divided. Was Paul 
crucified for you?-or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul? . . . For while one said, I am of 


Luther; and another, I am of Calvin, are ye not 
camal? Who then is Luther, and whois Calvin, 


‘but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the 


Lord gave to every man? Luther has planted, 
Calvin watered, but God gave the increase. So, 
then, neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the in- 
crease. Now he that planteth and he that water- 
eth are one; and every man shall receive his own 
reward according to his own labor. For we are 


laborers together with God ; ye are God’s husband- 
ty; yeare God’s building. According to the grace 


of God which is given unto me, as a wise master- 
builder, I have laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereupon. . . . Therefore, let no 
man glory in men; for all things are yours; 
whether Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come; allare yours; and ye are Christ’s ; 
and Christ is God’s. 

How would Paul meet these sectarian di- 
visions in our time? How did he meet them 
in his own time? 

He would not meet them now, for he did 
pot meet them then, by calling on the people 
to unite in agreement on the Bible. Indeed, 
he could not do so, for the Bible did not exist. 
The Old Testament existed, but he could not 
have called upon them to unite upon the Old 
Testament, because he said over and over 
again in his Epistles that Christians were not 
bound by the laws of the Old Testament; 
they were freed from the law. And the law 
constituted a large part of the Old Testa- 
ment. He could not, therefore, have united 
them on the basis of their acceptance of the 
Old Testament as a final and absolute author- 
ity. And he certainly could not have united 
them on the acceptance of the New Testa- 
ment as a final and absolute authority, for 
the New Testament did not exist. He was 
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himself, in this very letter, writing a part of 
the New Testament. Its books were not 
brought together in one collection, whose au- 
thority was recognized by the Church, until 
the second or third century. He did not 
make, and indeed he could not have made, 
their unity Gependent upon acceptance of one 
ecclesiastical organization; for there was 
no such ecclesiastical organization. There 
was neither Pope, Bishopric, General As- 
sembly, nor Synod. There were different or- 
ganizations in different localities, constructed 
upon different ecclesiastical principles. And 
in this letter he says nothing about any eccle- 
siastical principles, and urges no form of 
organization upon the hostile factions. He 
might perhaps have made a common accept- 
ance of the Sacraments a basis of union, but 
he did not do so. He does not mention the 
Lord’s Supper in this connection at all, and 
though he mentions baptism, it is to dismiss 
it as a matter of wholly secondary impor- 
tance. “I thank God,” he says, “ that I bap- 
tized none of you but Crispus and Gaius, lest 
any one should say that I baptized in my own 
name. And I baptized also the household of 
Stephanus. Besides I know not that I bap- 
tized any other, for Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel.” And 
certainly he did not attempt to secure Chris- 
tian union by uniting these factions upon a 
common creed. This he very explicitly dis- 
avows. He declares that it is not by wis- 
dom of words, not by excellency of speech or 
of wisdom—not, that is, by a philosophy or a 
phrasing of a philosophy in some common 
symbol—that the Church can be made one. 
Finally, he would not say, as sometimes is said 
in our time, that denominations are a blessing, 
and that we must have Congregational and 
Baptist and Methodist and Episcopal and 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic bodies, 
to the number of a hundred and twenty-five or 
a hundred and thirty separate and often rival 
and contending sects, besides independent 
congregations, in this country. This division 
of the Church into separate parties he vigor- 
ously condemns. It is the result, he says, of 
earthliness. It is produced by envy; it leads 
to strife. By such sectarianism Christ is 
divided. The human leader is treated as 
though he were the Master who had been 
crucified for the world. The body of Christ 
must not be thus divided ; it must not be rent 
in sunder ; there must not be in it factions and 
parties. 

His cure for sectarianism, his basis of 
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Christian union, is very simple. There is one 
foundation, Jesus Christ. Other foundation 
can no man lay. Loyalty to Christ, not to a 
creed about Christ, not to a sacrament in 
honor of Christ, not to a Church which Christ 
has founded, not to a Book which tells about 
him, but loyalty to Christ, is the basis, and 
the only basis of union which Paul recog- 
nizes. “I beseech you, brethren,” he says, 
“by the name([that is, in the authority] of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there .be no divisions among 
you, but that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same judgment.” “That ye speak the 
same thing “—you have one message to give ; 
it is the message of a Christ who came into 
the world, lived, suffered, died, rose from the 
dead, will come again. Give that message. 
“Be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind ”—perceive him, see him, understand 
him, let your perception of him, your under- 
standing of him, your loyalty to him, unite 
you; and “in the same judgment ”—the same 
fundamental purpose, the same object, the 
same great end, the bringing of the king- 
dom of Christ upon the earth; thus “ bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” 


II.—THE IMMORALITIES IN THE CHURCH 


Gross immoralities had entered the Chris- 
tian church in Corinth. They had been fos- 
tered by that spirit which in Greece, but 
by no means confined to Greece, dissociated 
ethical principles from religion. The object 
of pagan religion in Greece and Rome was 
not to make men better. Indeed, it may be 
said, almost without exception, that the object 
of pagan religion has never been to make 
men better. It has generally been either to 
placate an angry God or to bribe a corrupt 
one; and the angry God must be placated, 
and the corrupt one bribed, without regard to 
the moral character of the worshiper. Thus 
the forms of pagan worship have generally 
been, not only dissociated from morality, but 
often themselves grossly immoral. The wor- 
ship of Ashtoreth among the Pheenicians, and 
of Astarte among the Greeks and Romans, 
was accompanied with immoralities so gross 
that they cannot even be mentioned in modern 
literature. These gross immoralities con- 
nected with the pagan temples and worship 
of Corinth had crept into the Christian 
Church. The arguments for them were such 
as have been often heard since: “ The body 
is a mere transient dwelling-place ; the man 
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is not soiled because the body is soiled; a 
white soul may live in an evil body. Asa 
man is not made leprous because the house 
is leprous, so he is not made leprous because 
his body is leprous.”” That was the argument 
then, and it has been often repeated since. 
Something nearly approximating it has been 
taught by representatives of pagan religions, 
impliedly if not explicitly, in American cities 
within our own times. The apologists for 
immorality cited Paul himself. “ Christianity,” 
they said, “is freedom; we are free from the 
law: therefore there is no longer any law; 
Thou shalt not steal, and Thou shalt not com. 
mit adultery, are abolished ; we are free to do 
what we will.” A similar separation of re. 
ligion and morality has been not uncommon 
in later history. An ancient record thus 
characterizes Cardinal Lorraine, of France: 
“He is not much beloved; he is far from 
truthful; naturally deceitful and covetous, but 
full of religion.” And there is no reason to * 


think that the chronicler intended a satire. 
Criminals have sometimes been excessively 
religious, if religion consists, not in doing 
righteously, as the only method of being ac- 
ceptable to a righteous God, but in paying 
devotions to a God who cares not for character 
so long as he receives what is due to himself. 


Paul meets this incursion of immorality 
into the Christian Church with fiery indig- 
nation. He never suggests that the Church 
shall excommunicate a man for false opin- 
ion, for heresy, for untrue creed, nor even 
for schism and self-separation from the 
Church. He never suggests to excommuni- 
cate any one because he does not agree with 
his brethren on a doubtful question of ethics. 
The followers of Paul and the followers of 
Peter, the men who eat meat offered to idols, 
and the men who think it wicked to do so. 
are to live together in fellowship in the same 
Christian Church. But he who is openly and 
frankly immoral, Paul insists shall be at once 
excommunicated. Withsucha one Christians 
are to have no social relations. « Are ye not 
aware,” he says, “ that a little leaven imparts 
its character to the whole lump ?” A little cor- 
ruption in the Church is sufficient to taint the 
whole body. “ You are not,” he says, “ to keep 
company with fornicators. No. not so much 
as to eat with them.” Yet even in this indig- 
nation he illustrates that practical common 
sense which in this extraordinary man is 
so singularly intermingled with his uncom- 
promising fidelity to principle. “You are 
not,” he says, “to separate yourself under all 
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circumstances from the‘ fornicators of this 
world, for in that case you would have to go 
out of the world; but if one of your own 
brethren gives himself up to a vicious life, 
with such a one you can have no social re- 
lations.” 


IIIL.—SOME PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


Paul next comes to certain questions which 
have been asked him. The first of these re- 
lates to marriage. In reading what Paul 
says about marriage we must remember two 
things. Marriage in that age was very differ- 
ent from marriage in ours. There was no 
religious ceremony and no enduring bond. 
Under the Roman Empire, in the first cen- 
tury, the man and woman entered into part- 
nership, lived together as long as both of 
them liked to live together, then separated. 
The bond could be dissolved at the pleasure 
of either one. How readily it was dissolved 
is illustrated by an instance related by St. 
Jerome, who tells us that in his time “ there 
existed a wife who was married to her twenty- 
third husband, she herself being his twenty-first 
wife.” 1 When, therefore, Paul talks about 


marriage, he talks about the advisability of a 
woman’s entering into such a commercial and 
easily dissoluble relationship with some man 


—something very different from marriage in 
a Christian community formed under the 
influence of an Anglo-Saxon civilization and 
Christian teaching. We must remember, 
too, that Paul, when he wrote this letter to 
the Corinthians, believed the world was soon 
to come to an end; that there was great 
distress, and many persecutions; that the 
perils to the Church were likely to grow 
greater rather than less; and that thus the 
condition of the times rendered marriage, 
especially to the Christian, inexpedient. His 
advice, which is, on the whole, against mar- 
riage rather than in favor of it, is such as a 
Puritan might have given in the times of 
Charles the First, or a Huguenot in the time 
of Catherine de Medici. His judgment in 
favor of virginity is based on the fact of 
“the present distress.” Upon the other ques- 
tion, of separation, he is more explicit. Ezra, 
five hundred years before, had required the 
people to put away their pagan wives. Paul 
discards this precedent without even referring 
to it. “Unto the married,” he says, « I com- 
mand, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife 


'Lecky’s “‘ Euro 1 Morals,” Vol. II., page 325. He 
furnishes also other striking illustrations of the effect of 
this liberty of divorce. 
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depart from her husband, and let not the hus- 
band put away his wife.” His authority is 
the explicit teaching of the Master: “ Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery.” ? 

The second question asked of Paul relates 
to meat offered to idols. The worship of 
idols was a sacrificial worship. Cattle were 
offered in great numbers on pagan altars. 
The blood having been poured out as a liba- 
tion to the gods, the meat was afterwards 
sold in open market, presumably for the ben- 
efit of the priesthood and the temple service. 
The Jews thought that, by eating meat which 
had once been offered to idols, they partici- 
pated in the idolatrous worship; and the Jew- 
ish Christians held the same view. The Gen- 
tile Christians, on the other hand, saw no harm 
in buying and eating such meat as they had 
always been accustomed to do. They even 
seem sometimes to have eaten in the idola- 
trous temple, thus sharing in the pagan and 
semi-religious feasts.2 The question was ad- 
dressed to Paul, “ May we eat meat offered 
to idols?” In reply he declares that an idol 
is nothing in the world. There is none other 
God but one. Meat offered to an idol is 
offered to a nonentity. You are as free to 
eat such meat as to eat any other. In esti- 
mating the radicalism of this utterance, the 
reader must remember that no less a body 
than the Council at Jerusalem had issued a 
formal resolution counseling Christians to 
“abstain from pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things strangled, and 
from blood.”* ‘Fhey had thus treated the 
ceremonial and the moral obligations of 
Moses as of equal force. Paul quietly, though 
without referring to it, sets this resolution of 
the Ecclesiastical Council at Jerusalem one 
side, and, having vigorously condemned the 
fornicator, declares that meat is not polluted 
because the animal from which it is taken 
has first been sacrificed in a pagan temple. 
But, he goes on to say, All men will not under- 
stand this principle, nor recognize it. Some 
will think it is wrong to eat such meat, and 
if they think it is wrong, to them it will be 
wrong. For it is always wrong to violate 
one’s conscience in order to indulge one’s 
appetite. Therefore do not eat if by so doing 


11 see no reason for thinking that the phrase “ not I, 
but the Lord,” indicates a special revelation to Paul. It 
is his recognition of the authority of the teaching of 
Christ on this subject, which he had learned either by 
tradition or through one of the Gospels already written, 

21 Cor. viii., 10. 

3 Acts xv., 2. 
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you will entice others less intelligent than 
yourself to violate their consciences. And 
he declares for himself, “ If food entices my 
brother into sin, I will eat no flesh through- 
out all time, lest I entice my brother into 
sin.” 

There are no more idols, and the Christian 
is no more perplexed respecting meat offered 
in sacrifice; but there is perhaps no text in 
the Bible more frequently quoted or more 
often misused than the famous text just 
quoted. It cannot be taken out of its rela- 
tion to what has gone before, without being 
misinterpreted and misapplied. Two princi- 
ples Paul lays down; and the second is de- 
pendent upon the first. First, liberty ; second, 
how to use liberty. He puts them together 
clearly in Galatians : “ Brethren, ye are called 
unto liberty; only use not your liberty for an 
occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another.” One may not pick out one of these 
principles and omit the other, and think that 
he has Paul as an authority. He cannotsay, 
I am a free man; I may do what I like, no 
matter how it affects others. Neither can he 
say, No man may do what he likes, because 
I think it will injure another. The one inter- 
pretation is as false asthe other. The funda- 


mental principle is this: Every man has con- 
science given him to be his own lawgiver; 
not to be a lawgiver for his neighbor. He 
has no right to lay down the law for another ; 
but the liberty which his conscience allows 
himself he must use in the spirit of love to 


others. The Christian is indeed urged by 
Paul to surrender his liberty for the sake of 
his weaker brother, but he cannot surrender 
what he does not possess. If, for example, 
he is not free to drink a glass of wine, he has 
no power to surrender his freedom to drink a 
glass of wine. Freedom is essential to tem- 
perance, for temperance is self-control, and if 
one is not allowed to control himself, he can- 
not be truly temperate. A convict in the 
State prison, while he is under the control of 
the warden and his food is measured out to 
him, may be undergoing a training which will 
prepare him to exercise temperance when he 
is discharged ; but while he is in the prison 
he cannot exercise temperance, because tem- 
perance is se//control, and he is not allowed 
to control himself. 

These two principles, liberty and love, are 
of universal application. When, as in our 
times, men, sometimes individually and some- 
times collectively, through resolutions, plat- 
form addresses, and public journals suppos- 


edly edited in the interest of public morality, 
deny the liberty of the individual to determine 
for himself the principles of his own action 
and the methods of his own conduct, the first 
duty of the Church is to reaffirm with vigor 
and courage the Pauline principle of freedom. 
Law, that is, the collective action of the ma- 
jority in a democratic community, may, and 
often must, prevent the individual from acts 
which interfere with the rights of his neigh- 
bor. But it may not interfere with the in- 
dividual’s liberty to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience in those matters which do 
not violate the rights of others. May I go to 
the theater? may I drink wine? may I play 
cards? may I walk, or ride, or boat, or call, 
or play games on the Sabbath? The first 
answer to these and all kindred questions is, 
Each individual must decide for himself. 
“Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? .To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.” If ever there was a community in 
which the restrictions of law imposed from 
without were necessary, it was Corinth—the 
corruptest city of the corruptest State in its 
corruptest epoch. If ever there was a church 
which the religious teacher should surround 
with restrictions and prohibitions, to which he 
should have said, There are some places to 
which you must not go, some beverages you 
must not drink, some pictures you must not 
look at, some teachers you must not listen to, 
it was the infant church at Corinth. But 
Paul does not attempt thus to hedge them 
about with prohibitions. On the contrary, it 
is to the Corinthians he says, “ All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Peter, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things pres- 
ent, or things to come; all are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” And this 
he says in the same letter in which he con- 
demns them for dividing into parties, and 
following severally Paul and Apollos and 
Peter, and in which he condemns them for 
acquiescing in and countenancing, in one of 
their members, gross immorality. So Ter- 
tullian, when asked, May we visit the pagan 
theaters? replied, “ Places do not contami- 
nate but what is done in the places.” So 
Gregory the Great told Augustine, mission- 
ary to Canterbury, not to destroy the pagan 
temples, but to consecrate them. So John 
Wesley said, “ The devil has had the good 
music long enough.” The method of Paul 
is consecration, not restriction; the liberty 
of love, not bendage to another man’s com 
science, ‘ 
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But the exercise of this liberty is always to 
be subordinated to the higher law of love. The 
fundamental question for every Christian to 
ask himself is, How can he best serve the 
world ?—that is, his world. He cannot serve 
it at all unless he is a free man. He will not 
serve it at all unless he uses this freedom in the 
spirit of love. He must be equally ready to 
employ his liberty for love, and to forego it for 
love. If he believes the glass of wine, the game 
of cards, attendance at the theater, Sunday rec- 
reation, will be innocent, harmless, even bene- 
ficial for himself, he has not yet given to his 
question a Christian answer. He must also 
ask and answer the question what the effect 
of his proposed act will be upon others. 
Sometimes he can serve others best by using 
his liberty, and teaching them that the Chris- 
tian is free. Sometimes he can serve others 
best by foregoing his liberty, and teaching 
others that the Christian rejoices in self-limi- 
tation and self-sacrifice. In which way he 
can serve his brother, whether by using or by 
foregoing his liberty, is a question which each 
individual must decide for himself in each 
case as it arises. Though Paul said, “ If food 
entice my brother into sin, I will eat no flesh,” 
I doubt very much that he was all his life a 
vegetarian. 

The third question specifically addressed 
to Paul respected the relation of women to 
the Church, and their place and conduct in 
its worshiping assemblies. In the city of 
Corinth the women of evil repute had liberty ; 
women of good repute, none. To go into 
a public assembly of any kind unveiled, and 
to take public part in it, was at once to 
mark the one who did it as a woman of the 
town. But Paul believed, and later certainly 
said, perhaps had already said in Corinth, 
that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female ; that woman also is God’s child; that 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty; that, therefore, there is liberty in thé 
Church of Christ. Some women, availing 
themselves of this, had come into church as- 
semblies unveiled, and had taken part in them, 
and were bringing evil reputation upon them- 
selves and upon their church. Paul argues 
at length that the women should always 
Wear their veils in church, and should not 
speak in the church meetings. This is what 
he Says: 


But I would have you know that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman 
is the man; and the head of Christ is God. Every 
man praying or prophesying, having his head 
tovered, dishonoreth his head. But every wo- 


man that prayeth or prophesieth with her head 
uncovered dishonoreth her head; for that is even 
all one as if she wereshaven. For if the woman 
be not covered, let her also be shorn: but if it be 
a shame for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let 
her be covered. Fora man indeed ought not to 
cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image 
and glory of God: but the woman is the glory of 
the man. For the man is not of the woman; but 
the woman of the man. Neither was the man 
created for the woman; but the woman for the 
man. For this cause ought the woman to have 
power on her head because of the angels. Never- 
theless neither is the man without the woman, 
neither the woman without the man, in the Lord. 
For as the woman is of the man, even se is the 
man also by the woman; but all things of God. 
Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered? Doth not even nature 
itself teach you, that, if a man have long hair, it is 
ashame unto him? But if a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her.” 


A little later in the same letter he adds: 


Let your women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but 
they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. And if they will learn any- 
thing, let them ask their husbands at home: for 
it is a shame for women to speak in the church. 

This counsel is an excellent illustration of 
Paul’s oratorical temperament. He desires 
to prevent women from taking such a course 
in the Christian assemblies in Corinth as will 
bring disgrace upon them and upon the 
church, and he uses those arguments which 
he thinks will appeal to them, and which are 
suggested to him by his rabbinical training. 
His conclusion is one of practical common 
sense. Some of his arguments, few, if any, 
American readers believe to be sound. It is 
not true that woman was made for man. On 
the contrary, Genesis is perfectly explicit in 
the declaration that God made man in his 
own image, male and female; not man for 
woman, more than woman for man, but each 
for the other, and both for God. 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 


Distinctive individualities, but like each other, 
Ev’n as those who love. 


It is no longer true that it is a shame for a 
woman to be uncovered in church. Most 
preachers certainly would find the inspiration 
of their presence greatly lessened if the 
women auditors sat behind impenetrable 
veils. Whether there are angels looking on 
or not, it is not material to inquire. If we 
believe there are such unseen companions in 
our worship, their presence would be no rea- 
son why women should wear veils. And 
there is just as little reason for insisting that 
women may not speak in meeting because 
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they could not do so in Corinth, as there is 
for insisting that all women in a Christian 
congregation shall go veiled in Oriental fash- 
ion because in the first century and in the 
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city of Corinth the abserice of the veil was 4 
symbol of disgrace. 

The subject of spiritual gifts and of resur- 
rection I reserve for the next paper. 


‘‘ Fidele’s Grassy —Tomb”’ 


By Henry Newbolt 


"| \HE Squire sat propped in a pillowed 
chair, 
His eyes were alive and clear of care, 
But well he knew that the hour was come 
To bid good-by to his ancient home. 


He looked on garden, wood, and hill, 
He looked on the lake sunny and still ; 
The last of earth that his eyes could see 
Was the island church of Orchardleigh. 


The last that his heart could understand 

Was the touch of the tongue that licked his 
hand. 

“ Bury the dog at my feet,” he said, 

And his voice dropped, and the Squire was 
dead. 


Now the dog was a dog of Danish breed, 
Stanch to love and strong. at need ; 

He had dragged his master safe to shore 
When the tide was ebbing at Elsinore. 


From that day forth, as reason would, 

He was named Fidele, and made it good: 
When the last of the mourners left the door, 
Fidele was dead on the chantry floor. 


They buried him there at his master’s feet, 
And all that heard of it deemed it meet; 
The story went the round for years, 

Till it came at last to the Bishop’s ears. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells was he, 

Lord of the lords of Orchardleigh, 

And he wrote to the Parson the strongest 
screed 

That Bishop may write or Parson read. 


The sum of it was that a soulless hound 

Was known to be buried in hallowed ground ; 

From scandal sore the Church to save 

They must take the dog from his master’s 
grave. 


1 Orchardleigh lies in the county of Somerset, England. 
The church and the park in which it stands date from 
the reign of Edward I. From the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century Orchardleigh was the seat of the Champney 
family, one of whom is the Squire referred to. The dog’s 
skeleton was found in the grave by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., when he restored the church in 1879. The sham 
monument, which stood in the park for nearly a_century, 
is now destroyed. 


The heir was far in a foreign land, 

The Parson was wax to my Lord’s command; 
He sent for the Sexton, and bade him make 
A lonely grave by the shore of the lake. 


The Sexton sat by the water’s brink 

Where he used to sit when he used to think; 
He reasoned slow, but he reasoned it out, 
And his argument left him free from doubt. 


“A Bishop,” he said, “is the top of his trade, 
But there’s others can give him a start with 
the spade ; 

Yon dog, he carried the Squire ashore, 
And a Christian couldn’t ha’ done no more.” 


The grave was dug; the mason came 
And carved on stone Fidele’s name; 
But the dog that the Sexton laid inside 
Was a dog that never had lived or died. 


So the Parson was praised and the scandal 
stayed, 

Till, a long time after, the church decayed, 

And, laying the floor anew, they found 

In the tomb of the Squire the bones of a 
hound, 


As for the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

No more of him the story tells ; 

Doubtless he lived as a Prelate and Prince, 
And died and was buried a century since. 


And whether his view was right or wrong 

Has little to do with this my song ; 

Something we owe him, you must allow, 

And perhaps he has changed his mind by 
now. 


The Squire in the family chantry sleeps, 
The marble still his memory keeps ; 
Remember, when the name you spell, 
There rest Fidele’s bones as well. 


For the Sexton’s grave you need not search, 
‘Tis a nameless mound by the island church: 
An ignorant fellow, of humble lot— 

But he knew one thing that a Bishop did not. 
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The Child’s Place in the Home 


By Katherine Beebe 


EACHERS and kindergartners who 
have no children of their own have 
been so frequently ridiculed by the 
newspapers, and those whose sentiments they 
express, that they can but feel a hesitancy 
in advancing ideas on what should be done 
in the home for the children whom they 
teach. They have such ideas, however, many 
of them, and I suppose they will have suffi- 
cient temerity to go on advancing them as 
long as there are Child Study Clubs, Mothers’ 
Convocations, Teachers’ Meetings and Maga- 
zines. The mothers, moreover, may always 
retain the privilege of saying to each other, 
“She does not really know anything about it. 
She may be a very good teacher, but when it 
comes to the management of children at home, 
of course, she can't be expected to know.” 
Most of us, however, in addition to having 
given the best hours of the day of the best 
years of our lives to the study and care of 
“other people’s children,” have had brothers, 
sisters, nieces, or nephews with whom we 
have lived and worked; so I dare to make 
known some of the things which I think 
about children outside of the kindergarten; 
and if any mother’s experience leads her to 
reject my ideas as purely visionary, no harm 
has been done her, and I surely am the better 
for having thought at all on the subject. 
Though I have no children of my own, and 
have only taken care of about fifty a year for 
twelve years, I am blessed with many friends 
and contemporaries who have one and some- 
times more. A good part of my time is spent 
in their homes as friend, relative, guest, or 
visiting teacher, during which I have accu- 
mulated many opinions, some of which have 
crystallized into convictions. One of these is 
that our children live too much and too soon 
in the adult world, largely because a child’s 
world is not provided for in the exigencies of 
modern housekeeping. WhatI meanis this: 
Wherever I go, whether to pay a formal call, 
to have a chat with a friend, to take luncheon 
or dinner, or to make a visit where naturally 
my object is to talk about the child with his 
mother, the children are always in evidence. 
Either there is no place away from parlor, 
sitting-room, or dining-room where they can 
be made comfortable, or, if there is, the 
mother has not the temerity to send them 


thither. On these occasions, having a trained 
kindergarten conscience. I feel that the con- 
versation ought to be conducted to suit the 
exigencies of the situation, which means the 
presence of the child; but it never is. The 
questions, topics, and problems which engross 
the adult mind are discussed as if the child 
were not there, and he either makes the con- 
versation a painful and fragmentary process, 
or sits quietly by, living for the time being in 
a grown-up world of thought, which is, nine 
times out of ten, as bad for him as turkey and 
mince pie would be for a teething baby. The 
tenth time he may be instructed and bene- 
fited. 

A child’s mind set to work in the directions 
suggested by such ideas and opinions as his 
elders necessarily hold, is naturally switched 
off the track of the childlike imaginings, 
plays, and occupations which would be so 
much more wholesome at that period. We 
are most of us scientific enough to know that 
the development of the human being has 
been in proportion to the prolongation of the 
period of infancy. By our commonly ac- 
cepted practice of allowing our children to 
share as they do in the adult life about them, 
we shorten the period instead of assisting in 
its prolongation. 

The forwardness, precocity, rudeness, and 
disrespect for elders which foreigners so criti- 
cise in American children are, to my mind, 
largely due to this cause. We brush the 
bloom off the grape; we destroy ideals; we 
do not, indeed, give time or opportunity for 
the formation of ideals. We have much to 
learn from a closer study of the simpler nur 
sery life of English children, who grow into 
the finest men and women in the world. 

Now, in what I know are only vain imagin- 
ings on my part, it seems to me that if I had 
a home-full of children, instead of a kinder. 
garten-full, it would be as necessary for me 
to plan my life with the children asa central 
point as it is now; that if I had but one 
child, it would be even more necessary; that 
my first care in that home, as in my kinder- 
garten, would be to provide a place for play, 
a place which should be to the child life of 
the household what the living-room is to the 
adult life. It should be a pleasant place, 
where the things the children really lived 
429 
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with should be collected, and to which small 
folks could retreat before an invasion of the 
“ Olympians.” This place should be their 
own, and arranged to meet their home needs 
as the kindergarten-room meets their kinder- 
garten needs, and it should be really attractive. 

The play-places assigned to the children 
at home, as far as I have observed them, are 
usually the whole house, part of a bedroom, 
or a play-room which has nothing in it but 
the litter of playthings. My ideal children’s 
living-room has, of course, sunshine in it and 
an open fireplace; matting or hardwood on 
the floor, with a few rugs or one large one; 
only shades at the windows, or very unobtru- 
sive curtains; there are a few good pictures 
and casts on the walls, a couch, comfortable 
chairs for both big folks and little folks, not 
many rockers to fall over, a big closet, book- 
shelves, and a good-sized low table. There 
are green growing things in the windows, and 
live creatures of the sort that are not too 
aggressive or offensive for indoor life. Some- 
times it is a bird family, sometimes a cat and 
kittens, sometimes fish, and sometimes a dog 
—but I always draw the line at white rats. 
If we lose our interest in one kind of a family 
we get another, and if we become permanently 
attached to any we keep it right along. 

To such a room as this children could be 
sent at a moment’s notice, when callers, 
friends, or entertaining of any sort claimed 
the mother’s attention. The chances are that 
it would soon become more of a family ren- 
dezvous than the downstairs living-room, and, 
at least, the two could claim an equal share 
of the family life. Surely here children would 
lead a much more wholesome and childlike 
life, with pets, books, pencils, scissors, paste, 
paper, and toys, than downstairs on the rounds 
of the mother’s chair, listening to the pro- 
ceedings of the last meeting of the Woman’s 
Club, the gossip of the neighborhood, or the 
discussion of their own talents, achievements, 
ailments, and shortcomings. 

Of course, with the most attractive upstairs 
living-room in the world, the child may still 
prefer the conversation and company below, 
for the sake of novelty, forbidden-fruit flavor, 
or capriciousness ; but just here the older and 
presumably wiser judgment should decide the 
course of action, as it would if he should elect 
to go barefoot in winter or to eat a whole pie 
at a sitting. 

I am far from meaning to say that children 
should not take an active and be a vital part 
of the family life. On the contrary, I hold 
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the radical belief that they should share in 
the family work and family income as well, 
I believe that the home life, while they are 
“little children,” should be planned and ar. 
ranged differently from the home life possible 
before they come, when they are all inschool, 
and after they are grown. A different plan 
of action must be necessary for each of these 
sets of conditions. I believe that father, 
mother, and children should live together as 
much as possible, and that the children should 
be led by the parents step by step towards 
an ideal adult life; but it is not in the least 
necessary, as a means to this end, that they 
should receive calls from their mother’s 
friends, take part in dinners, luncheons, and 
card parties, attend meetings, lectures, and 
theatrical performances designed for their 
elders, or be present during conversations be. 
tween their mother and her guest, even when 
that guest happens to be a relative, intimate 
friend, or the teacher. 

One reason why kindergarten life is so 
serene is that the whole programme is ar. 
ranged for a child’s world. One reason why 
annoyance, discomfort, and sometimes abso. 
lute anarchy prevail in homes is that the 
whole programme there is arranged for an 
adult world, and the children are fitted into 
the cracks or not fitted at all. It seems to 
me that in arranging a home programme 
where there are children in the household, a 
provision should be made for the space and 
freedom necessary to a real child life, in order 
that the physical, mental, and ethical results 
of play might have a chance of doing their 
developing work. This is but justice to the 
child. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
the parents that they, too, have a place anda 
time for living undisturbed the adult life which 
is a part of every home’s social obligation, 
but far beyond the obligations of children 
under fifteen years of age. 


& 


One of the smallest but most interesting 
congregations in New York is the Armenian, 
in the Adams Memorial Chapel, 207 East 
Twentieth Street. Many of its members are 
refugees from Turkish fury. Their pastor, 
the Rev. H. Khagoyan, once pastor of the 
large Congregational church at Diarbekir, 
barely escaped with his life from the massacre 
at Harpoot, where so much American prop- 
erty wasdestroyed. This congregation num- 
bers about one hundred and fifty, mostly 
young men, few women, 
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of southern California, the careful ob- 

server sometimes sees a singular move- 
ment on a barren slope, as though a section 
of the soil as large as a silver half-dollar had 
been suddenly lifted, then dropped. Inves- 
tigation will show that such is the case, and 
that a door leading into a subterranean tun- 
nel has been lifted for a single second, then 
as suddenly closed and held in position by 
the unknown dweller within. 

The door is made of clay, at least upon the 
outside, and fits so perfectly to its case that 
only a sharp knife-blade can be inserted in 
the crack. Some little effort is required in 
lifting it, and very soon it is seen that the 
occupant is working on the other side to hold 
the door against the invasion. Up it comes, 
and a glimpse is obtained of a sheeny, silvery 
interior and the legs of an ugly, hairy spider, 
its sharp mandibles penetrating the cover, its 
legs bracing back to give it the best leverage. 
As the trap-door is raised, the occupant, see- 
ing that all is lost, releases its hold and re- 
treats, and the marvelous door swings wide 
open, disclosing the home of one of the most 
interesting cave-dwellers of the insect world, 
Having opened the trap, the occupant may 
be driven out by pouring in a little water. It 
is found to be a large and bulky spider, but 
not the big tarantula that is popularly sup- 
posed to inhabit the trap. 

The spider often chooses what is known as 
adobe ground in which to form its nest, the 
clay being firmer to work in and not so easily 
crumbled ; but no especial location is selected. 
A low series of hills—the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Madre range, and five miles distant—I 
found a favorite ground, and every few yards 
the indicating line of a trap-door. 

Lifting the cover and driving the spider 
back, the tunnel is seen to lead away for 
eight to twelve inches, at first straight, then 
turning slightly as though some obstruction 
had been met with. Sometimes the tunnel 
turns upward, but more often down. The 
greatest attention is paid to the upper por- 
tion, which is lined with a rich silken tapes- 
try; but at the lower portion it disappears, 
and the living-room, at the very end of the 
tunnel, is without any adornment. Here the 
mother spider lives, and in April or May she 
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Insect Cave-Dwellers 
By C. F. Holder 


will be found covered with minute, reddish 
young, which in due course of time, their 
mother having opened the door, escape and 
begin homes of their own, often near the 
parental abode, while many fall victims to the 
tarantula-hawks and various wasps which 
forage for such delicacies. 

The cave-dwellers build in confinement, 
but as they work at night it is difficult to 
observe them. In specimens kept by the 
writer, they began by making an excavation 
with their mandibles, digging or cutting out 
the clay piece by piece, carrying the bits to 
the surface, and flinging them to a distance, 
so that they naturally spread around. In 
some cases the tunnel is sunk some distance, 
before the door is attempted ; and again the 
labor is begun at once. As the tunnel is 
sunk it is lined, the wonderful arrangement 
of spinnerets working like so many hands; 
the spider turning around and around, tap- 
ping the wall with them, leaving everywhere 
a brilliant attachment of silken web that 
becomes beneath this continued patting a 
silvery tissue or tapestry. Finally the entire 
depth of the cave is reached ; but long before, 
in all probability, the door, the marvelous 
ingenuity of which is beyond adequate de- 
scription, is completed. In making this the 
spider exhibits something which is akin to 
remarkable intelligence, for closing the web- 
lined cave is a half-circle attached to the 
edge by a perfect hinge, and fitting it so per- 
fectly that it is not only water-tight but often 
defies detection. 

The door is rapidly constructed, and when 
removed by the ruthless experimenter, it will 
be replaced again and again. The methods 
of building are different. In the one ob- 
served by the writer, the spider first added to 
the silken rim of the entrance by touching it 
repeatedly with thespinnerets ; then clay was 
taken from the interior of the cave, brought 
up and mixed with silk, placed against the: 
upper side, and connected by cables and 
sheets of web. Silk was continually added 
to the hinge, the spider moving round and 
round, using the marvelous spinnerets so 
deftly that they molded the door into the 
exact shape of the entrance. When finally 
completed, there was no trace of clay on the 
lower portion; simply a surface of silk that 
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‘ continued to the wall on one side, forming the 
hinge. 

In the course of construction the door is 
often attached on several sides by silken gird- 
ers or cables; but these are severed when 
the work approaches completion, and are, in 
the main, accidental. The outer surface of 
the door is exact in its resemblance to the 
surrounding ground, and cannot be distin- 
guished from it except by close scrutiny. The 
door is now complete, water-tight, inconspicu- 
ous, and furnished with a spring; in other 
words, it is self-closing ; if lifted up from the 
outside or from within, the tendency is to 
close. On the silvery pad of the inner sur- 
face, which is convex like the crystal of a 
watch, will be found the marks of the claws 
or mandibles of the spider, which at the 
slightest alarm rushes up from below, seizes 
the door, and holds it firmly, bracing back 
against the sides. If the lifting is continued 
and an obstruction placed in the way, she 
carefully investigates and removes it. But 
she is a shy worker, a night-lover, coming 
out at this time and going abroad in search 
of sow-bugs, crickets, and other insects. This 
crepuscular habit is her salvation, as her 
plump body offers a target for various enemies. 
I once found a tarantula-hawk that had dis- 
covered a C?feniza, or trap-door spider, and 
found it almost impossible to. drive it away. 


The spider was so completely aware of its 
danger that it paid no attention tome; when 
I lifted it by a stick the tarantula-hawk fol- 
lowed me a short distance, then returned to 
the place of original discovery and examined 
every nook and cranny with the greatest care. 
its antenne vibrating violently ; showing that 
the desire for game was fully aroused. When 
the spider was replaced on the ground, it re- 
treated to a corner, opened its mandibles, and 
waited for the attack, which sooncame. The 
wasp flew at it fiercely, then, retreating and 
coming up behind, pounced on her back. For 
several seconds the two rolled about in a 
fierce combat, and I could see that the fangs 
of the spider had pierced the side of the 
wasp. But the latter had plunged its poison- 
laden sting into some vulnerable portion, and 
the spider soon became helpless. The wasp 
then raised the spider in its mouth and feet 
and tried to carry it away, but, finding that 
impossible, buried it and flew off. Its object 
was, not to devour the spider, but to deposit 
an egg in the soft body; this would soon 
hatch into a grub, which would thus have an 
adequate food supply. For this reason, at 
least, these spiders are night workers and 
feeders, and are never, except by some acci- 
dent, seen abroad during the daytime. They 
well represent the development of mechanical 
ingenuity among the lowest of animals. 
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A History of Intellectual 
Development’ 


The present century has seen four notable 
endeavors to reduce the history of intellectual 
development to fixed laws. At the beginning 
of the century Hegel made his great attempt; 
but, as a sufficient body of historical facts 
was not then brought together, he was obliged 
to limit himself to the enunciation of a single 
general law for the whole field. It was im- 
possible for the German philosopher to pro- 
duce a number of more closely fitting laws 
for the separate divisions of intellectual 
growth. In his new work, the first volume 
of which has just appeared, Mr. John Beattie 
Crozier declares that Hegel's general law, 
while true of the movements of intelligence 


1A History of [niellectual Development on the Lines 
of Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier, au- 
thor of “ Civilization and Progress,” etc. Vol. I. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $4.50. 


in the abstract, was nevertheless, like a hat 
too big for the head, too wide to be of any 
value for determining the line of evolution of 
the lesser divisions. When some of Hegel's 
followers, Strauss, for example, undertook to 
apply the abstract metaphysical law “to the evo- 
lution of a flesh-and-blood religion like Chris- 
tianity,” the result was ghastly in its absurdity. 

Comte was the next great thinker who ur 
dertook to trace an orderly evolution in the 
history of intellectual development. Mr. Cro- 
zier declares that in Comte’s law of the 
“three stages” (the theological, the meta 
physical, and the positive) we have the most 
comprehensive, philosophical, and practically 
useful conception of the march of human 
progress which has yet appeared. Never 
theless, as was the case with Hegel, the very 
generality of Comte’s law unfitted it for 
the purpose of scientific prevision. 

Buckle was the next great thinker who 
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attempted to reduce the history of intellect- 
ual development to definite laws, but Mr. 
Crozier does not credit him with adding any- 
thing to Comte’s classification. While the 
French philosopher applied his law to all the 
great intellectual periods, Buckle applied his 
own doctrine only to a certain period when 
science made its appearance as an antagonist 
of religious and metaphysical superstitions. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is the last of the 
great thinkers who have attempted to reduce 
the history of intellectual development to de- 
terminate evolution, Yet here again the law 
is too comprehensive to be valuable in special 
problems. Just as in the world of nebule 
and stars, says Mr. Crozier, so, too, in the in- 
tellectual and moral world, every new germ 
of thought, every new ideal of morality, will 
pass gradually from its first vague condition 
into a highly complex one; it will split itself 
into endless differentiations. Now this fact 
of endless differentiation, he proceeds, though 
a truth of prime importance in its bearings 
on our conception of the universe as a whole, 
is useless for the more limited purpose to 
which we here wish to put it: as the sky, 
though spanning the world, is useless to pro- 
tect the homes of men from the wind and 
rain. 

In his previous work, “ Civilization and 
Progress,” Mr. Crozier restricted himself to 
exhibiting the parts played in the complex 
movement of civilization by the cardinal fac- 
tors of religion, government, science, and ma- 
terial and social conditions. In the present 
work the author applies the general princi- 
ples there laid down to the detailed evolution 
of one of civilization’s great factors—namely, 
intellectual development. The publication of 
this new work is an important event in the 
worlds of philosophy, science, and religion, 
the three departments included by him in the 
term “intellectual development.” Mr. Cro- 
zier has already shown us that the progress 
of civilization consists in the gradual estab- 
lishment among men of higher and higher 
ideals and moral codes. The important point 
in the present work, therefore, is not so much 
the Spencerian knowledge that a germ will 
unfold itself in endless differentiations, but of 
how the lower form develops into the higher. 

The laws of civilization in general ought to 
hold good at any time and in any place, but 
in investigations into the laws determining 
the evolution of any single factor, an exact 
knowledge of historical sequences is of the 
very essence of proof. The question then 
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arises, Have we a sufficient body of facts 
bearing on the history of intellectual develop- 
ment to justify the attempt to reduce them 
to scientific laws? The answer to this ques- 
tion is Mr. Crozier’s book, and the answer is 
in the affirmative. According to him, the 
line of evolution of all the philosophical sys- 
tems that have arisen and declined before 
the advent of physical science can be laid 
down with a large amount of scientific pre- 
cision. 

So much for philosophy. With religions, 
on the other hand, Mr. Crozier admits a 
change in the problem and in the method of 
solution. He would define philosophies as 
games of thought played by the abstract or 
logical intelligence, but he would define re- 
ligions as games of thought played by the 
whole human mind— intellect, conscience, and 
heart. It would seem that an attempt to 
forecast the evolution of religions would be 
indefinitely more difficult; yet “the problem 
can still be undermined if it cannot be taken 
by direct assault.” Furthermore, though the 
work pretends to be “ A History of Intellect- 
ual Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution,” Mr. Crozier is willing to go be- 
yond ordinarily understood evolution. How- 
ever satisfactorily evolution may account for 
the world’s physical development, with regard 
to the human mind our author acknowledges 
that, after ordinary causes have done their 
best or worst in explaining phenomena, there 
still remains an unexplained residuum. This 
is some power which holds all the factors 
together and constrains them all to a definite 
and apparently predetermined end. In purely 
philosophical systems this power is not so 
plainly apparent; in religion it is not only 
apparent, but also clothes itself with cer- 
tain definite attributes. It is a power “not 
ourselves, which makes steadily for moral 
ends.” At the same time, Mr. Crozier does 
not allow this conclusion to interfere with 
the trend of evolutionary development. It is 
nowhere pressed upon the reader as a thing 
once for all demonstrated and done with; it 
is, instead, “left rather to his deeper moods 
with their finer and truer spiritual affinities 
and intuition.” 

Perhaps it is only natural that we should 
regard with some suspicion any attempt to 
reduce to law those products of thought or 
action which seem to depend on man’s un- 
certain caprice. In the first part of this vol- 
ume, however—a part dealing with Greek 
and Hindu thought—Mr. Crozier declares 
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of his enterprise to be simple and apparent. 
For instance, “ in none of the ancient systems 
of philosophy is the curve of evolution liable 
to be deflected from its natural course, as it 
would be in modern times by the intrusion 
into the problem of the discoveries of physi- 
cal science. . . . Again, as systems of pure 
philosophy, unconnected with action, they 
were not liable to be disturbed in their logical 
evolution by the capricious intervention of 
the human will. And, lastly, as it is only 
with the greatest thinkers that one has to 
deal, and as it is these who, like the great 
chess-players, follow most logically the moves 
necessitated by the complex game of their 
predecessors, there is no reason why the same 
human mind which has woven these airy 
flowing webs of speculation should not be 
able to interpret them.” In some respects 
this first part is the most interesting of the 
work, although possibly some students might 
have liked it better if Hindu had preceded 
Greek philosophy in the arrangement. The 


latter philosophy is followed until it is run to 
earth in Christianity; in treating the Hindus, 
Mr. Crozier’s most striking passages are 
those which explain why Buddhist civiliza- 


tion failed. A similar fate for modern Theos- 
ophy is prophesied. 

In his chapters on Judaism our author 
apparently follows the best critics, and we 
find much of the same leadership in his treat- 
ment of Christianity. There have been two 
differences of method in civilization—the in- 
direct and the direct, the method of the 
ancient and the method of the modern world. 
Mr. Crozier shows that the two causes of the 
use of the latter method are the scientific 
spirit and the spirit of the religion of Jesus. 
The Messianic element in Christianity is 
strongly emphasized. While primitive Jew- 
ish Christianity found as its keynote obedi- 
ence, Pauline Christianity found its keynote 
in faith, Mr. Crozier evidently believes that 
every variation, even though a blind alley, 
was in some degree essential to the general 
success of Christian evolution. He follows 
that evolution carefully, especially in its rela- 
tion to Gnosticism and other systems which 
were swept away by St. John’s Gospel. Mr. 
Crozier stops with the shutting of the schools 
of Athens by Justinian (A.D. 529), the close 
of the ancient world. A valuable appendix 
on Platonism and Christianity closes the vol- 
ume, We await its successors with keen in- 
terest, 
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the reasons for the feasibility of that much . 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending January 23. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

The New Puritanism (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York) is the title of a volume 
consisting of papers by Lyman Abbott, Amory 
H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George A. 
Gordon, Washington Gladden, and William 
J. Tucker, presented during the semi-centen- 
nial celebration of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and an Introduction by Rossiter 
W. Raymond. In the first of these papers 
Dr. Abbott traces the history of the old Puri- 
tanism, describes the reaction against it, inter- 
preted successively by the infidelity of the 
eighteenth century, by Methodism, by Unita- 
rianism, and by the temperance and the anti- 
slavery reforms, and shows how the strength 
of the old Puritanism, without its narrowness, 
entered into the new Puritanism, of which 
Henry Ward Beecher was one of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives. Dr. Bradford car- 
ries out this evolution of the new Puritanism 
in its social applications, and shows the neces- 
sity for its truth and its life in dealing with 
the civic and social evils of our time. Mr. 
Berry, in a paper whose breadth is scarcely 
adequately represented by its title, “ Beecher’s 
Influence upon Religious Thought in Eng- 
land,” traces graphically and effectively the 
development of that thought, especially in its 
transference of emphasis from the traditional 
to the spiritual in theology. Dr. Gordon 
seems to us to save all that is best and noblest 
in the old Calvinism in his paper on the 
“ Theological Problem for To-Day,” present- 
ing with great vigor the twofold conception 
of divine sovereignty, first as that of an im- 
manent God, and secondly as the sovereignty 
of infinite love. Dr. Gladden’s paper, though 
written entirely independently of Dr. Gor- 
don’s, might well have been founded upon it. 
It points out as the sole cure for the social 
problems of the future that brotherhood of 
humanity which is based upon the fatherhood 
of God. Dr. Tucker shows that the secret 
of church life and church power is its ability 
to lose itself in humanity. “ Will the church 
learn to lose itself in the life of humanity? 
Will it at last catch the sublime secret of its 
master and make that its own? Who will 
venture to affirm so much? Who dares to 
hope for less?” It was a notable characteristic 
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of the Plymouth Church centennial that the 
speakers all turned their faces toward the 
future; that they dealt with living problems 
rather than with past history; that their 
papers were prophetic rather than historical. 
It is continually charged against the new 
theology that it is critical, not constructive. 
“You are taking away our faith,” it is said; 
“ what will you give us in the place of it?” 
This book seems to us an admirable answer 
to this question. In the first essay Dr. Abbott 
shows that the old faith gave much less than 
it has been accredited with giving. In the 
other essays Drs. Bradford, Berry, Gordon, 
Gladden, and Tucker show what the new faith 
is giving in social order, religious thought, 
church and spiritual life. We do not know 
where the reader will find a better book to 
indicate the fundamental principles of what 
the Rev. David N. Beach has well called 
the “ Newer Thinking,” a better guideboard 
to indicate the direction in which that newer 
thinking is moving. If these interpreters are 
right, the new Puritanism promises to pre- 
serve, in the main, the virtues of the old Puri- 
tanism, and escape many of its errors and 
its vices. 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, and the General 
Epistles make up the latest volume in “ The 
Modern Reader’s Bible.” It is edited with 
an admirable introduction and notes by Dr. 
R. G. Moulton, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago. Theplan 
for the New Testament is to include in a 
single number the Gospel of St. Luke with 
its continuation in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Pauline Epistles in another number, and the 
writings of St. John in another. The present 
volume completes the plan. As a successful 
attempt to use all the devices of page-setting 
and printing in order that the reader may better 
catch the literary form of the text, this Bible 
series is praiseworthy indeed. The notes are 
merely explanatory, and attempt neither his- 
torical nor theological discussion. Our only 
regret is that they were not printed in small 
type at the bottom of the pages instead of 
at the end of the volume. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

Nathaniel George Clark is a memorial of 
the late Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, and has been prepared by his 
wife, Elizabeth S. Clark. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston.) For twenty-nine years Dr. Clark 
filled a position of great distinction in a great 
manner, His judicial temper was so marked 
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that, as The Outlook has already said, it 
made him statesmanlike rather than ecclesias- 
tical in all his policies. The publication of 
a selection from the admirable papers pre- 
sented by Dr. Clark at the annual meetings 
of the American Board only emphasizes the 
true largeness of mind and largeness of vision 
which distinguished this remarkable man. 
Mrs. Clark’s volume, however, is more than 
a mere memorial of her lamented husband ; 
it is the record of a noble work in bringing 
about self-support by native mission churches, 
and in extending education. All friends of 


foreign missions will welcome this volume. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, by Professor William A. Dunning, of 
Columbia, covers in a remarkably lucid way 
a period in our history which has received 
singularly little attention from historical stu- 
dents. Indeed, we do not know where else 
we could turn for a discussion of the events 
of the reconstruction era which would be at 
all satisfactory in comparison with the pres- 
ent volume. Most of the essays have pre- 
viously been published in the “ Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly” and similar journals, but 
these have been revised and supplemented 
by a comprehensive paper on “ The Process 
of Reconstruction,” giving symmetry and unity 
to the treatment. It is perhaps needless to 
say that it is the constitutional changes of 
this revolutionary period rather than the pic- 
turesque features of government and mis- 
government at the South which receive 
Professor Dunning’s attention. Two of the 
essays, “ Are the States Equal ?” and “ Amer- 
ican Political Philosophy,” relate to questions 
other than those of our second revolutionary 
era, yet the first of these derives its chief 
interest from the restrictions laid upon the 
Southern commonwealths before they were 
readmitted to the rights of Statehood. Nearly 
all of these commonwealths— Mississippi and 
South Carolina included—accepted as one 
of the conditions for readmission the stipu- 
lation that no citizen or class of citizens 
should ever be ‘deprived of the right to vote 
except as a punishment for crime. Yet this 
restriction has been ignored, and no contest 
has ever been made in the Federal courts. As 
Professor Dunning says, whether or not the 
States are equal in theory, they are certainly 
equal in practice. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

Industrial Democracy, by Sidney and 
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Beatrice Webb, bears the same relation to 
their “ History of Trades-Unionism ” that the 
works of De Tocqueville and Bryce bear to 
those of Bancroft and Von Holst. The pres- 
ent volumes present an analysis of trades- 
union democracy instead of an account of its 
development. As interpreters of denfocracy 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb are often narrowly re- 
stricted by the present-day conceptions of 
upper-class thought in Great Britain, but they 
have investigated the workings of trades- 
unions with a thoroughness not approached 
by any other scholar, and a sympathy not 
surpassed by any member of trades-unions. 
For wealth of material and clearness of pres- 
entation there are few works on sociology 
to be compared with these volumes, and we 
reserve them for fuller treatment on a later 
occasion. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 
TRAVEL 

There is an excess of enthusiasm in Mr. 
Herbert Vivian’s interesting book Adour 
Servia which impels the reader frequently to 
discount his note of admiration. As a sub- 


title he uses the phrase “ The Poor Man’s 
Paradise ;” and he declares that Servia “is 
an undeveloped country of extraordinary fer- 


tility and potential wealth, possessing a his- 
tory more wonderful than any fairy tale, and 
a race of heroes and patriots who may one 
day set Europe by the ears.” Although the 
author tells us that he has taken pains to 
curb his enthusiasm, and has even compelled 
himself to write in moments of depression in 
order “ to dilute the rose color which plays 
upon this smiling land,” we still fear that he 
comes. to his subject with somewhat too brill- 
iant an optimism. Despite this one fault, 
the author evidently has gone to and fro 
through Servia with wide-open eyes, and he 
gives us a somewhat undigested but extensive 
mass of information about the history of the 
country, its army, church, agriculture, litera- 
ture, industry, commerce, and politics, which 
could not well be found elsewhere. It is un- 
doubtedly true that Servia is growing in inter- 
national political importance, and is also ad- 
vancing in industrial and commercial relations. 
The author advises England to take an active 
part in the development of Servia, and it may 
well be thought that opportunities can be 
found there fully as well adapted for English 
commercial experiment as those of the un- 
known new African territory into which Great 
Britain is pouring so much treasure just now. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 
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LITERATURE 


A contribution to biography of consider- 
able importance is Mr. Mackenzie Bell's 
Christina Rossetti: A Biographicaland Criti- 
cal Study. This is not the final account of 
this gifted and very interesting woman, but 
until that final account is given to the public 
this volume will have great interest for all 
readers of Miss Rossetti’s verse. It is written 
from a very friendly and sympathetic stand. 
point, with the fullest knowledge of the details 
of the poet's life. That life was singularly 
uneventful. Miss Rossetti was a woman of 
the conventual type, absolutely devoted to 
her religion and her art. Twice she refused 
offers of marriage, which were not without 
attraction for her, because she feared that 
marriage would interfere with these two 
supreme interests. There was a_ nunlike 
quality in her. Her biographer needs, there- 
fore, insight, delicate sensibility, and keen 
artistic perceptions, because he must record 
the life of an artist rather than write the 
biography of a woman. This Mr. Bell has 
not successfully done. The life of the woman 
he tells with the most minute detail; in fact, 
with so much detail that the light which 
shone from Miss Rossetti’s spirit is some- 
times obscured. It is a kind of inventory of 
she woman which he gives us rather than a 
clear picture of her nature. Nevertheless, in 
spite of defects, the woman comes out in all 
her loveliness, and the biography,while mainly 
external, does occasionally give us glimpses 
of a life which was essentially inward. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Roberts Brothers (Boston) have brought 
out a new edition of Hall Caine’s Reco/le- 
tions of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which first 
appeared about fifteen years ago. 

The most recent additions to the new edi- 
tion of the works of James Whitcomb Riley 
now coming from the press of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are Sketches in Prose, and a vol: 
ume of verse, Afterwhiles. 

Extracts from Voltaire’s Prose have been 
selected and edited by Professor Adolphe 
Cohn and Mr. B. D. Woodward, both of the 
Department of Romance Languages in Co- 
lumbia University. The editors appropriately 
point out that the name Voltaire does not 
stand before the world as a great artist. He 
was rather a prime mover of ideas. No at- 
tempt is made in this volume to analyze Vol- 
taire’s ideas ; the reader must acquaint hin- 
self with them by contact with Voltaire’s own 
words. Well have the editors achieved their 
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task to select only such extracts as will show 
what the apostle of liberty really achieved. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Under the title Zhe Wound-Dresser there 
have been collected many letters written by 
Walt Whitman during the war-times, when 
he served as a volunteer nurse in the Wash- 
ington hospitals. A few of these letters were 
prepared for newspaper use, but most of 
them were absolutely personal letters to 
Whitman’s mother and brothers. The editor 
of the papers, Dr. Bucke, who was one of 
Whitman’s literary executors, deprecates the 
criticism which he thinks may fall upon the 
book because it is not literature. Of course 
the letters are not literature, and were for 
the most part not intended for publication. 
Nevertheless, they have much good in them 
in two directions. In the first place, they 
show Whitman’s character in many natural, 
simple lights; and in the second place, they 
give vivid and interesting pictures of hospital 
and war-time life. The very fact that Whit- 
man wrote without the remotest idea of others 
than his immediate relatives seeing these 
letters makes them absolutely free from the 
affectation which is sometimes found in his 
poems. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 

The author of /gerne and Other Writings, 
Arthar Handly Marks, was a young Tennes- 
sean, who died in 1892 at the age of twenty- 
eight. He had distinguished himself in college 
as an orator and writer, and this book contains 
a prize oration, one or two literary and im- 
aginative essays, two or three addresses before 
reunions of Confederate soldiers, and a con- 
siderable number of sketches of travel. There 
is nothing in the book which will give it 
enduring life, although some of the bits of 
travel are pleasantly and agreeably written. 
(The De Vinne Press, New York.) 

The Life Story of Aner: An Allegory, by 
Dean Farrar (Longmans, Green & Co., Lon- 
don), reports the struggle of a human soul 
with evil. The son of the King Elzar is sent 
to the far-away Purple Island, with his ring 
on his hand, and his law of life written in a 
book. Two brothers attend him—Hatob, 
who is the guide to all things good, and Hara, 
to all things evil. The son of the King is 
left free to follow whom he will. The strug- 
gles are many and the falls many, but the 
love for the King triumphs. 

A most unnatural story by the author of 
“Unchaperoned ” is entitled Warren Hyde. 
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(R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.)——Two high- 
minded sons of two dishonest fathers are the 
heroes of Zhe World’s Coarse Thumb, by 
Caroline Masters, illustrated by Lancelot 
Speed. (Frederick Warne & Co., London.) 
The scene of the story is in an English factory 
town, and introduces slightly and lightly the 
struggle between capital and labor as repre- 
sented in the son of a mill-owner who leaves his 
home to protect the rights of the workmen, 
and rewurns, accepting his father’s conditions, 
that he may have money to help them. The 
working people despise him for this, and he 
is put out of the workingmen’s club he had 
joined, and of which he is president. This is 
the most dramatic scene in the book. A love 
story, simply told, is interwoven in the story. 
The Fourth Reader in the “ Stepping- 
Stones to Literature Series ” (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York), has just been issued. Fhe 
editors, Miss Arnold and Dr. Charles B. Gil- 
bert. have availed themselves of the best 
material in all Meratures. The series has the 
advantage of being edited by practical teach- 
ers, who know the needs of the school-room. 


Literary Notes 


—The German Admiralty has ordered that 
a translation of Captain Mahan’s “ Influence 
of Sea-Power upon History” be supplied to 
all the public libraries, schools, and govern- 
ment institutions. 


—The new novel by M. Maurice Barrés is 


entitled “ Les Déracinés.” It has to do with 
the outbreak of Boulangism. ‘The author 
does not describe the culmination of that 
movement, but brings his work to a conclu- 
sion with the death of Victor Hugo. 

—“ Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke,” says the 
London “ Daily Chronicle,” “ for the last fifty 
years of her life never permitted any change 
in the style of her dress, and invariably wore 
the picturesque and old-fashioned . gowns 
which were in vogue in the late forties. These 
were always made of the richest silks and 
satins, and opened in front to display a dainty 
underskirt, flounced with fine old Honiton 
lace. She adhered, also, to the good old- 
fashioned caps, with a big rosette of ribbon, 
just above the forehead, and tied under the 
chin, so well beloved by our grandmothers. 
Her manners were also quite of the old 
school.” 

—Some gentlemen of Plymouth Church 
propose, in response to many requests, to 
print Dr. Lyman Abbott’s morning sermons in 
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pamphlet form, to the number of twenty-five 
for the year 1898, mailed, postage prepaid, 
to the subscriber, at $2 per set. When 300 
subscribers are obtained, the publication will 
be commenced, beginning with the sermon 
of January 2, “The Secret and Revealed 
Things.” If a sufficient number of subscrib- 
ers should not be obtained to warrant the 
publication, the money will be returned. The 
matter is in the hands of Mr. R. G. Brown, 
158 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
whom subscriptions may be sent, or letters 
addressed for further information. 


—Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace has been long 
engaged on a new book to be named “ The 
Wonderful Century: Its Successes and Its 
Failures.” He says concerning it: 


I have sketched the material and scientific 
progress of the century, and also the progress in 
ideas and principles. The distinctive feature of 
the book is that, while I make more of the suc- 
cesses of the century than I believe any other 
writer has done, yet I show that the failures 
have been quite as great as the successes.” 


Of the author “ The Bookman” says: 


Dr. Wallace continues to contribute occasion- 
ally to the reviews and magazines. He usually 
does his writing inthe forenoon. He believes in 
taking plenty of recreation, and has several hob- 
bies, gardening among others. For many years 
he has cultivated every plant that he can get to 
grow in his garden. In his conservatory he has 
a great variety of orchids. His indoor hobby is 
chess. He likes music, but only very grand 
music. ‘Toa remark that evidently the faculty 
of appreciation has not died out at all in him, as 
it did to some extent in Darwin, Dr. Wallace 
responded: “ Darwin was a continuous worker 
at his one great subject; Iam not. Ishould not 

. be happy without some work, but I vary it with 
gardening, walking, or novel-reading. Even when 
in the midst of writing a book I never cease to 
read light literature.” 


It is stated that the new work is the outcome 
of a lecture delivered by Dr. Wallace at Davos, 
Switzerland, in 1896, for one of Dr. Lunn’s 
courses. 


—The latest work of Alphonse Daudet, 
“Soutien de Famille,” has just been begun 
in “ L’Illustration.”” M. Sherard, a friend of 
the dead novelist, thus explains the first chap- 
ters: 


In 1884 there lived in the Marais quarter an 
excellent lady, of charitable disposition, who had 
as one of her tenants a worthy dealer in bronzes, 
whose affairs were in a very bad way—so bad, in- 
deed, that he could not pay any rent. The land- 
lady bore with him because she knew that he was 
aman of excellent intentions, and because she 
had a real attachment for his wife and children. 
When she died, in the same year—1884—the 
house went by her will to her nephew, who was 
one of the Under-Secretaries of State. This 
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Under-Secretary of State was pre-eminently a 
business man, and wished to hear nothing about 
worthy tenants who had excellent intentions 
but did not pay their rent. So the dealer in 
bronzes received peremptory notice to quit. He 
quitted in the most effective fashion that he could 
devise; that is to say, he went and drowned him- 
self in the neighboring Canal Saint-Martin. He, 
too, left a will, by which he bequeathed his two 
children to a friend of his, a novelist, who lived 
in the same Marais quarter, and whose name was 
Alphonse Daudet. On receipt of his friend’s 
letter Daudet rushed off to his house, found that 
the wretched man had carried out his intention 
of committing suicide, took the two orphans by 
the hand, and hurried to the house of the Under- 
Secretary of State, M. Félix Faure. M. Faure 
was dining peacefully when the fiery Meridional 


arrived, and was terribly distressed at the news 


of what his late tenant had done, and at the way 
in which it was imparted. There was a scene in 
the full acceptance of the word ; M. Faure prom- 
ised that everything that was in his power should 
be done for the unfortunate children, and very 
loyally kept his word, for they were educated at 
his cost. And Alphonse Daudet also kept - 
word, the word which was “le mot de la fin” 
the scene in M. Faure’s hall: “Le ll 
n’oubliera jamais.” 


It is probable that “ Soutien de Famille ” has 
no more interested reader than the ex-Under- 
Secretary, now President of_the French Re- 
public. 


Books Received 


For the week ending February 4 


-" sy BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Tot, D David P. A New Astronomy for Beginners. 
$1.30 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
Wells, Charles L. The Age of Charlemagne. $2. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
NASHVILLE 
Yonaw, om. Isaac Malek. Persian hyo 
R. EF. FENNO & CO., NEW YO 
aaa” Jeannette H, On the Winning ‘Side. $1.25, 
UNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW Y 
The New Dispensation. Translated - "Robert D. 
Weekes. é - 
. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
ST Heinrich. Der Zerbrochene Krug. Edited 
E. S. Joynes. 25 cts. 
HUDSON, KIMBERLY PUBLISHING CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Griffith, William. Trialogues. $l. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Weyman, Stanley J. Shrewsbury. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW Y¥ 
Younghushons Captain Francis. South . Africa of To 


$3. 
Heine, Vineinrich. Lieder und Gedichte. Selected by 
C. A. Buchheim. 
Titchener, Edward B. A Primer of Psychology. $l. 
“Blows. $13 Mrs. Schuyler. Where the Trade-\V ind 
ows. 


HARLES WELLS MOULTON, BUFFALO 
Yates, John H. Ballads and Poems. . 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, NEW YORK 

Hall, Bolton. Even as You and I. 

PERI HELLADOS PUBLICATION OFFICE, NEW YORK 


Rose, Dr. — les. Christian Greece and ‘Living Greek. 
. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YO 


wer « een. The Confession of Stephen Whap- 


1. 
Belmont, Perry. puene Responsibility for Present 
Currency erils. 
BYRON Ms og BRUNSWICK, ME 
Johneoy Henry. Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Gissing, George. The Whirlpool. $1.25. 
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Dr. Hall and the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church 

It is a misfortune that churches cannot con- 
duct their own affairs without the interference 
of newspapers and the consequent exaggera- 
tion and distortion of facts. Thesituationin the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall has been pastor for 
thirty years, is, if we understand it aright a 
very simple one. Dr. Hall’s ministry has been, 
as every one knows, eminently successful. The 
church has been filled for many years and the 
congregation has been entirely harmonious, 
devoted to its pastor and to the work of the 


church. But Dr. Hall has lived a very la- ° 


borious life, performing all the duties of the 
pastorate, preaching incessantly for a great 
many years. The strain has become too 
great for a man of his years to bear, and, as 
anatural and inevitable consequence, during 
the last five years the church has been de- 
clining, the congregations have diminished in 
size, contributions have fallen off, prices of 
pews have been lowered. Under the circum- 
stances the Session of the church, an unusually 
strong body of men in point of character, 
ability, and position, has, we judge, endeav- 
ored to treat the situation in a wise and 
Christian way; it recognized the eminent suc- 
cess of a long pastorate and the affection of 
the people for their minister, and at the same 
time the necessity of keeping the activity 
and interest of the church at the highest 
point. As the result of careful delibera- 
tion, the Session finally brought the facts 
before Dr. Hall, and Dr. Hall decided to 
present his resignation. If events had been 
allowed to take their natural course, there 
would have been no feeling ; Dr. Hall would 
have become pastor emeritus of the church, 
with the most generous provision ; the church 
would have associated with him some younger 
man who could have assisted him in the pas- 
torate and eventually succeeded him. This 
would have conserved both the interests of the 
great congregation and of their honored pas- 
tor. Unfortunately, if we understand the situ- 
ation, some members of the congregation per- 
mitted sentiment instead of reason to control 
their action, and, out of a mistaken loyalty to 
their pastor, took a course which has placed 
both him and the church in a very difficult 


position. The congregation refused to accept 
the resignation. Dr. Hall then withdrew his 
resignation ; and now eight members of the 
Session, together with all the Trustees, have 
resigned. These gentlemen have made no 
statement, and have borne hostile comments 
with dignity and in silence. What they pro- 
posed to do in an open, Christian, friendly 
way must sooner or later be done by the 
church, and we cannot but regard it as a 
misfortune both for Dr, Hall and for the 
church that the plan of action outlined by the 
Session was not followed to the end. 


The Confession of Dr. C. O. Brown 

In our last issue we made no .eference to 
the confession of the Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., 
late of San Francisco, because there have 
been so many rumors concerning the case 
that we wished to have our facts from head- 
quarters, and that required time. Now that 
we have them, we find the reports as they 
were telegraphed to have been correct, Our 
readers will remember that about two years 
ago Dr. Brown was charged with gross mis- 
conduct. A council to consider the rumors 
was held, but it could not get all the facts 
and did not pass a final judgment. He re- 
signed from his pastorate, and was suspended 
from membership in the Bay Association. 
Later, against the protest of the Association 
in California, he was received into member- 
ship in an Association in Iowa, and still later 
called to a church in Chicago. We do not 
need to go into details. The story is a sad 
one, and the case was still under considera- 
tion when Dr. Brown suddenly appeared be- 
fore the Association in California, withdrew 
his previous denial of the charges against 
him, and made a confession—which was not 
very explicit, but explicit enough to indicate 
the nature of his sin. He not only confessed 
to wrong-doing, but expressed deep penitence, 
and besought pardon from all whom he had 
injured. Here we must leave the case. Dr. 
Brown is an able and brilliant man, and not- 
withstanding his fall, if he proves that his 
confession was the voice of true repentance, 
he will find that those whom he has regarded 
as his persecutors will be his best and most 
loyal friends. No sin is beyond forgiveness, 
but some sins and some circumstances require 
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more conclusive evidence of genuine repent- 
ance than others. This we earnestly hope 
Dr. Brown in time will be able to give. 


The New Pastor for the Tabernacle 

As was indicated in The Outlook last week, 
the Broadway Tabernacle, by a practically 
unanimous vote, has called to its pastorate 
the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, of the Central 
Congregational Church in Chelsea, Mass. 
Mr. Jefferson was born in Cambridge, Ohio, 
in 1860, and is therefore thirty-eight years 
old at the present time. He graduated at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, spent some time 
in educational work, and then studied law in 
Ohio. Afterward hg went to Boston to con- 
tinue his studies, and there came under the 
influence of Phillips Brooks, which led him 
to give up the law and study for the ministry. 
He is a graduate of the Boston School of 
Theology. He has been pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church of Chelsea for about ten years 
and a half, and has had a singularly success- 
ful pastorate. He is an all-round man, excel- 
lent both as preacher and pastor. He is re- 
markable especially for system in his work. 
He always preaches without notes, and his 
style, while not oratorical, is direct, perspicu- 
ous, and attractive. The Tabernacle has 


made no mistake in calling him to its pastor- 


ate. He will be interested not only in the 
work of the church, but also in the life of the 
city. He has been one of the most active 
leaders in the temperance movement in the 
vicinity of Boston; he will not be less active 
elsewhere. Nearly two years have elapsed 
since the pulpit of the Tabernacle became 
vacant. If reports are correct, the first per- 
son approached by the committee was Dr. 
John Watson (Ian Maclaren), of Liverpool, 
but he could not think of making a change 
of country. The next was Dr. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago, and the next President Raymond, 
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however, may perhaps indicate that there will 
be gradual growth toward union between the 


. bodies : 


The Joint Commission on Methodist Federa- 

tion recommends the use of acommon catechism, 
hymn-book, and order of public worship in the two 
Churches, the official oversight of the Epworth 
League, a joint publication house for China and 
Japan, co-operative foreign missionary work, the 
discontinuance of rival churches in the same com- 
munity, and the support of the American U niver- 
sity at Washington by both Churches. 
We have received an interesting letter on 
this subject in regard to the different attitudes 
toward political questions taken by churches 
and missionaries in the South and in the 
North. The writer says that politics, even 
when it concerns questions of reform, are 
seldom, if ever, introduced into the church 
life of the South, and, when they have been 
so introduced, have failed. He asks, * How 
shall we reconcile the two elements?” The 
question we will not try to answer. He con- 
cludes his letter as follows: “As the two 
Churches split on slavery, and that question is 
no more a live one, I cannot see any reason for 
further postponing their junction. We need 
each other, and this would be the means of 
bringing the two sections into a closer social 
union. All of usare of the same antecedents, 
and therefore the same family; hence we 
should all make a mighty effort to promote 
the early consummation of this great end.” 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer in Brooklyn 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, who 1s 
already well known in this country, and who 
is the successor of Newman Hall in London, 
is at present on an evangelistic tour in the 
United States. He is to hold a two days’ 
meeting in Brooklyn, February 16 and 17. 
These are the only meetings which he will 
hold in the Greater New York during his 
stay in this country. On Wednesday, the 


of Union College, who has long and satisfac- «16th, he will speak in the Hanson Place Bap. 


torily supplied the pulpit. While it is prob- 
able that any one of these gentlemen would 
have been acceptable to the church, it is, we 
believe, also true that no one of them was 
formally called. 


Methodist Federation 
We have referred two or three times to the 
recent conference on the subject of federation 
between the two branches of the Methodist 
Church, North and South. Little advance 
was made toward the solution of the main 
problem. The following recommendations, 


tist Church—at 10:30 to ministers only ; and 
at 2:30 and 8 P.M. to general audiences. On 
Thursday, the 17th, he will speak in the Le 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, at 2:30 
aad 8 P.M., to general audiences. Admission 
to all the meetings is by free ticket, which 
may be secured by sending a stamped enve 
lope to F. H. Jacobs, 237 Cumberland Street, 
Brooklyn. The sender should state clearly 
for which meetings the tickets are desired, 
and how many are wanted. Mr. Meyers 
work in this country, at Northfield, in New 
York, and elsewhere, is too well known 10 
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need special comment from us. He is one of 
the most earnest and successful evangelists 
of our time. 


Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement 

The third Triennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement will be held in 
Cleveland, February 23-27. We have so 
often referred to this Movement that it is 
hardly necessary for us to quote the strong 
indorsements which come to us in a printed 
leaflet. These are from the Lambeth Con- 
ference of Bishops, the Congregational Union 
of Great Britain, the Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
the Methodist General Committee, and the Sec- 
retaries of twenty-five Mission Boards of the 
United States and Canada. All recognize its 
value and importance, and look for great re- 
sults from its influence and help in the foreign 
missionary service. The Movement is of 
twelve years’ standing, and has 800 institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States 
and Canada as its field.’ It works in co-opera- 
tion with the regular Mission Boards, and 
through its efforts hundreds of missionaries 
have been furnished the Boards. Among the 
objects of this Movement are : 

1. To enlist the students in the colleges and 
theological seminaries in prayer and labor for the 
proclamation of the Gospel throughout the world 
in our generation. 

2. To enroll among the students in the institu- 
tions of higher learning volunteers who may be 
sent by the Boards to the different fields for lay 
or clerical service. 

3. To inform, through its extensive system of 
educational classes, the Christian students of 
North America in regard to the progress and 
needs of modern missions. In over 250 colleges 
there are such classes following the courses of 
study prescribed by the Movement. 

4. To arouse students and all Christians to the 
obligation of immediate financial co-operation 
with the different Boards of Missions. 

The Convention is to be intercollegiate, 
bringing together representatives from the 
denominational colleges, the independent and 
State universities, the theological seminaries 
and medical colleges of the United States and 
Canada ; interdenominational, having repre- 
sentatives from all the great evangelical de- 
Nominations, students, missionaries, editors 
of religious journals, clergymen, professors, 
Mission Board secretaries, and national and 
State leaders of Young People’s Societies; 
international, having in attendance delegates 
from the universities of the Old World, and 
missionary representatives from the great na- 
tions of the Orient. The local committee at 
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Cleveland have offered to provide entertain- 
ment for the delegates, and others especially 
invited, up to the number of fifteen hundred. 


‘ Reduced railroad rates have also been se- 


cured. To secure entertainment names must 
be sent before February 12 to Robert E. 
Lewis, Association Building, Cleveland, O. 


Dr. Barrows’s Lectures 


The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., of 
Chicago, is now giving a course of lectures 
on the Morse Foundation at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 700 Park Avenue, New York. 
The general subject is “ The Christian Con- 
quest of Asia.” We give below the full list 
of subjects, although the course will be partly 
finished before this reaches our readers. Ad- 
mission is free. Lectures at 8:15 P.M. 

Monday, January 31—Beginning at Jerusalem; 
or, Christianity and Judaism. 

Thursday, February 3—The Cross and the 
Crescent in Asia. 

Monday, February 7—Observations of Popular 
Hinduism. 

Thursday, February 10—Philosophic Hinduism. 

Monday, February 14—Some Difficulties of the 
Hindu Mind in Accepting Christianity. 

Thursday, February 17—Christianity and 
Buddhism in Asia. 

Monday, February 21—Confucianism and the 
Awakening of China. 

Thursday, February 24— The Success of 
Oriental Missions, and America’s Responsibility 
toward the Asiatic World. 


The Case of Professors Briggs and Smith 


The Presbyterian papers just now offer 
some very amusing reading. Strong and 
earnest men, like Drs. H. C. Haydn, of Cleve- 
land, and Rollin A. Sawyer, of New York, 
are urging that the Presbyterian Church put 
itself right in the matter of Professors Briggs 
and Smith. On the other hand, Dr. Field, of 
the “Evangelist,” while expressing himself 
very strongly in regard to the cruel injustice 
which those distinguished Professors have 
suffered, pleads for peace. We quote from 
him: “Not only do we say, ‘Peace with 
honor,’ but we have been so much disgusted 
with some of our ecclesiastical contests that 
we are almost ready to say, ‘ Peace, even 
with dishonor !’—not dishonor by our own act, 
but dishonor put upon us by the unjust judg- 
ment of others.” In the meantime some 
other prominent Presbyterian papers are 
greatly alarmed because of what they imagine 
to be a movement looking toward the restora- 
tion of the Professors. The situation, then, 
practically is this: Many individuals are cry- 
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ing against the injustice of the action of the 
Church; two or three papers are alarmed 
lest these cries indicate an intention on the 
part of the liberals to seek for justice; and 
one or two other papers, like the “ Evangel- 
ist” and the “Interior,” are busy trying to 
quiet the unrest and plead for peace at all 
hazards. In the meantime the Professors 
themselves are busy about the work to which 
the Lord has called them, impervious to the 
controversies of which they are the innocent 
victims, while the outside world is sorely 
puzzled in trying to find out whether these 
Christians really love one another, 


The Religious Outlook in Madagascar 


A deputation of the London Missionary 
Society, consisting of the Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson, Secretary of the Society, and Mr. 
Evan Spicer, was recently sent to Madagas- 
car. Mr. Spicer has returned, and the Lon- 
don “Independent” of January 20 contains 
an account of an interview with him which is 
of more than ordinary interest. The family 


of which Mr. Spicer is a member is one of the 
most conspicuous families in English Non- 
conformity. His brother, Mr. Albert Spicer, 
has been Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and is at present 


a prominent member of Parliament. Mr. Evan 
Spicer, while not taking so large ‘a part in po- 
litical affairs, is quite as widely honored for his 
loyal service to the churches and his noble and 
generous life. We condense the interview to 
which we have referred, as follows: There isa 
decided change for the better in the condition 
of things in Madagascar as regards the work 
of the Society. General Gallienne has agreed 
to treat it as he is treating other societies. 
To show his good faith he has given back the 
_ Girls’ Central School in Antananarivo, which 
they were under notice to relinquish. He has 
visited the Girls’ High School and also the 
young men in the secular part of their col- 
“lege, and has agreed to let them make 
use of the evangelists and pastors who had 
been sent up from the Betsiloe country be- 
cause they were suspected of being disloyal 
tothe French. The Jesuit persecution, which 
has been very bitter and constant during the 
past year, is now about over. Mr. Spicer at- 
tended the annual meetings of the Malagasy 
churches, and found them magnificent gather- 
ings and full of interest. Very few, if any, of 
the natives have returned to heathendom ; 
and of the many who were driven over to 
Roman Catholicism through fear, a large 
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number are now returning to the Protestant 
churches. The deputation assured General 
Gallienne that the Society and its missiona. 
ries have nothing whatever to do with politics, 
and do not want to have. In answer to the 
question as to whether he and Mr. Thompson 
were satisfied with the results of their visit, 
Mr. Spicer said: “ Yes, I think we are both 
perfectly satisfied. The work the London 
Missionary Society has done in Madagascar 
has been one of our greatest missionary 
triumphs, and we believe that it will now 
continue to prosper.” He says further: 
“General Gallienne has agreed that there 
shall be rel’gious liberty, and I am prepared 
to believe in him as an honorable man who 
will honestly try to carry out his agreement,” 


Wise Words from Mr. Eliot 

We made mention, at the time, of the resig 
nation of the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot to become 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A dinner in his honor was given by 
the Unitarian Club of New York late in Jan- 
uary. Mr. Eliot’s address on that occasion 
has just met our eyes. It was a singularly 
clear and perspicuous statement of the Uni- 
tarian position and needs. Mr. Eliot men- 
tioned three things which Unitarians in this 
country ought especially to cultivate. Con 
cerning the third point we quote as follows: 


We have gained the victory of the broad 
church. We have vindicated the fact that relig- 
ion needs no fences, no imprisoning of creeds, no 
undue excitements, no hothouse of stimulation. 
We have proved that the capacity of association 
for the worship of God and the service of man 
does not depend upon uniformity of opinion. 
We have yet to prove that a broad church can 
be a deep church, a church of the spirit search- 
ing the deep things of God. Breadth is not 
everything. The broad church is sometimes woe- 
fully thin. Asashallow river bears no rich com- 
merce for the benefit of man, so a shallow faith 
has no freightage for our spiritual needs. If we 
are to serve the world, our faith must go deep— 
deep as sacred duty, deep as the soul’s profoun¢- 
est experiences, deep as the mind’s most imagi- 
native adventurings, deep as the breaking heatt. 
Or, if I may change the figure, in our reaction 
from what Mr. Hutton called the hard church, 
are we not in danger of becoming a soft church? 
“The hard church,” said one of our leaders 
“sees the obligations of religion and fails to set 
its gentle graces. ‘The soft church’ sees the 
opportunities of religion, but builds on no rock 
of obligation.” Do we not sometimes call our 
selves liberal when we are only indolent, and im- 
agine that we are spiritual when we are onl 
vague? Do we not need a more strenuous col 
secration? If we are to build up to levels of ou! 
opportunity, must we not first build down to im 
foundation on the sense of obligation? 
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An Anecdote 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The mention in The Outlook of January 
29 of the death of Dean Liddell, and the re- 
minder of his share in producing the great 
Liddell and Scott Lexicon, suggests the inci- 
dent mentioned by Augustus J. C. Hare in his 
personal recollections. 

On one occasion, when Head Master of 
Westminster School, he called on each of the 
boys in a certain form to produce an Eng- 
lish epigram. They all protested it was im- 
possible, but at length, under the master’s 
jnsistence, one of them rescued all the class 
by grinding out the following : 
































































































































































resig. Two men made a Lexicon— 
come Liddell and Scott: 
One half was clever, 

Asso- And one half was not. 

en by 

. Jan- And now, come, my brave boys, 

3 Tell me this riddle! 

a Which one was Scott, 

‘ularly And which one was Liddell ? 

e Uni- S. M. H. 

; met 

n this Italy and the Roman Church 

Be To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In a recent issue you referred to the prob- 

yo ability that the Italian Government would 
oe vi soon make some modification in the grants 
ilation. J} to the Papal clergy. There is more to be 
ciation HM said in justication of this course than might 
> be inferred from your article. The history of 
can (| Church ownership of land has been a different 
search: #™ one in France and Italy from what it has 
is not been in England. From a very early period 
h en in England the danger which could arise to 
a faith @@ the State from the ease with which the clergy 
_ Ifwe @ of those times could persuade men to leave 
) re their property to the Church was foreseen 
cor and guarded against by the statutes of mort- 
2g heart. (™ Main, which, if they did not entirely pre- 
reaction # vent such conveyances, largely curtailed them. 
church, Consequently Church ownership of lands 
— never reached the point in England which it 
Js to se [did elsewhere, and Henry VIII., after con- 
sees the J fiscating the estates of many of the mon- 
| no rock asteries, could afford to leave the other en- 
enn dowments of the Church comparatively un- 
‘are only fm touched. In France, however, the abuse 
ous col Mj continued uncorrected until the French Rev- 
~— 0a olution, and in Italy until the commencement 








of the present régime. As yet there has not 





Correspondence 





been any confiscation of Church lands by the 
Italian Government, for, as you show, the 
present arrangement has been as advantage- 
ous to the clergy as it has been to the country. 
At the time the present system was inaugu- 
rated, however, the Government made one 
condition, namely, that the higher clergy, the 
Bishops and others, must take the oath of 


_allegiance to the crown, or their salaries 


would not be paid them. This was not re- 
quired of the priests. Thereupon the Pope 
informed the Bishops that they could take 
the oath without its being binding on their 
consciences, because it was compulsory. Of 
course it was not so, because they could have 
continued to exercise their functions if they 
had chosen to forfeit their salaries. Besides, 
it only required them to acknowledge the 
duty which St. Paul lays upon all Christians, 
namely, to “fear God and honor the king.” 
Now, as is well known, the Papal clergy, 
from the Prisoner of the Vatican down, are 
sworn enemies of the Italian Government, 
and have always done all in their power to 
disaffect the people. Thus the result of the 
present system, as described to me by an in- 
telligent Italian, is that the country is yearly 
paying out large sums of money to support 
an army of traitors in her midst. “No other 
country,” continued my friend, “would do this, 
and just as soon as we feel ourselves strong 
enough to stop it, we will.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, the present move to make the 
stipends correspond to the work done would 
seem to be more than justified. And even if 
it resemble confiscation, has not the latter 
always been considered appropriate punish- 
ment for traitors ? F.C. H. 


Radical Reform Necessary in Making 
Nominations 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

“Of present party methods, a practical 
politician recently said: ‘It is great sport to 
see people go to the polls in herds and vote 
like cattle for the ticket we prepare. Re- 
formers do not begin at the right point. 
They should begin at the point where nomi- 
nations are made. The péople think that 
they make the nominations, but we do that 
business for them.’ David Dudley Field 
quotes these words, and insists that the pri- 
mary is the pivot of reform.” (From “ Primary 
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Elections,” by Mr. Daniel S. Remsen, of the 
New York Bar.) 

Most of the reforms proposed do not go to 
the root of the evil, and it is not worth while 
now to spend effort on any half-way measure. 
The only way in which the people can re- 
gain the right to nominate, which has been 
stolen from them by the bosses and politicians, 
is by a radical reform of the whole system 
of making nominations. The politicians 
are not much afraid of ordinary attempts to 
reform the present primary system. Butaim 
at some radical reform in method, and the 
consternation in the ranks of the politicians 
and their desperate efforts to defeat the re- 
form will prove that this is the great strategic 
point—the key-point of the machine forti- 
fications that must be defended by them and 
so should be won by us at all costs. 

Mr. Brooks[see The Outlook December 18} 
indicates the essential thing. It is a nominat- 
ing election by secret ballof, by which every 
voter can nominate directly. This will give the 
people an opportunity to veto bad nomina- 
tions and to declare their preferences directly 
and plainly. This must be an election in 
which all rightful voters can participate. 
There must be recognition of the truth that 
every voter, whether he belong to a party or 


not, has just as much right to take part effect- 
ively in making nominations as he has to 


vote in the final election. He has the right 
to help to secure the nomination of the best 
men available, as well as that of voting for 
whoever is nominated. Under present meth- 
ods many of our best citizens cannot con- 
scientiously take part in a party primary or 
caucus, nor is it possible to devise any plan 
by which all of them could. Yet all of them 
would gladly co-operate in efforts to secure 
the nomination of at least one thoroughly 
good man for each office, if there were a 
method consistent with self-respect and not 
too burdensome. 

These ends may be attained by the follow- 
ing plan, which is almost the same as that of 
Mr. Brooks, but involves fewer difficulties 
and less time and expense. Let nominations 
—party and independent—be made in what- 
ever way experience proves best. Then five 
or six weeks before the regular election let 
there be a nominating election, conducted 
just as aregular election is, with all of the 
necessary safeguards, strictly in accordance 
with the Australian ballot law. Citizens of 
all parties and of no party should vote at 
this election on the same day. An official 
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ballot would be furnished with the names of 
all nominees on it, and with blank spaces for 
individual nominations. Each voter should 
be allowed to vote for only one candidate for 
each office to be filled, which would prevent 
the interference of one party with another, 
Naturally Republicans would vote for the 
Republican candidates, Democrats for the 
Democratic, and so on. Independent voters 
would vote for those whom they considered 
best. 

The first advantage would be that the 
party that nominated the best men would 
generally secure most of the independent 
votes, and thus earnest efforts to secure good 
nominations would be strengthened. The 
great advantage follows that such an election 
would compel the parties to nominate much 
better men than they do now, or else suffer a 
veto or the substitution of another nominee. 
Again, it would make it easier to nominate 
an excellent “ Citizens’ Ticket” when neces. 
sary. 

The best plan is seldom the easiest. But 
the objection to an additional election is 
more than counterbalanced by the great ad- 
vantages that would result. Business men 
would be willing to devote an hour or two to 
cast their votes in such an election, because 
they would see that their efforts would he 
fruitful of good results; their votes would be 
fairly counted, and the politicians would find 
it difficult or impossible to defeat the will ef 
the majority. 

}. B. 1. 3k 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


“A Common Sense Way” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

If the general in command of an army calls 
together the officers of his staff, and frankly 
explains to them certain grave and critical 
dangers by which they are confronted, he 
acts wisely; he is simply making known to 
this select council of advisers the weak points 
in their position in order that these may be 
guarded and strengthened. But is it atal 
likely that an experienced military commander 
would make such a statement broadcast 9 
the rank and file of his followers, and withi 
hearing, too, of the enemy ? 

In your issue of January 15 the Rev. Dr 
McConnell sets forth learnedly and acutely 
the growing indifference to Sunday service 
and the rapid increase of Sabbath desecré 
tion. Is not the objection fair that what ht 
writes terminates in an interrogation-poitl 
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Notes and Queries 


The interest we feel in an argument which 
points out the growth or peculiar status of 
any evil of the age, such as this of absenta- 
tion from religious worship, centers in some 
specific remedy which is recommended. If 
this be missing, is it strange that we become 
restive under the detailed exploitation to 
which we have been listening ? 

Does any one suppose that the law of action 
and reaction is no longer in force ? The present 
tendency toward the secularization of the Sab- 
bath is simply a reaction against Puritanism. 
The labored argument to show that there is 
something new and distinctive about the situ- 
ation cannot prevail against this simpler ex- 
planation. Religious customs are now, as 
they always have been, subject to this law of 
ebb and flood. No matter how extreme the 
swing of the pendulum, it will return. 

If men of moderate views cannot formu- 
late and sustain a ringing call to the protec- 
tion and maintenance of a weekly day of rest 
and worship, then there will come a revival 
of Puritanism. And should. that tocsin again 
resound throughout the land, to the surprise 
of theorists, men will welcome it in spite of 
its austerity, and mainly because its tone is 
unmistakable, and its proposal definite and 
positive. 

In the interim ought we not to emphasize 
the conscious strength of the Church in fur- 
nishing through her Sunday services that 
which the best judgment of mankind pro- 
nounces indispensable to the well-being of the 
individual, the family, and society at large? 

A layman, Mr. J. Willoughby, of Brooklyn, 
witing a couple of weeks ago to the New 
York « Sun” to animadvert upon certain dec- 
rations of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford which he 
characterized as inadvisable for public utter- 
ance, Says: 

1am now an old man, but from my earliest 
youth I have esteemed it a privilege to attend 
regularly upon the public worship of Almighty 
God. Going to church changes the current of 
my thoughts, and is in that sense a mental rest. 
Itcools my nervous system, fevered as it may be 
by untoward incidents—the slings aud arrows ot 
outrageous fortune. It is a good thing in a sani- 
‘ary way for both mind and body. . . . The ser- 
mon may be stupid and the music discordant, 
yet one is the better, even from a worldly stand- 
Point, for going regularly to church. It is a sort 
of mental bath, as well as a moral tonic, which a 
Wise man will not neglect. It is as necessary to 
one’s well-being asthe bath. It is often not com- 
fottable to get up and take a sponge-bath with 
wld water in a cold room, but, lacking better fa- 
tlities, you must do it if you would be decent 
mong your friends and agreeable to yourself. 
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May not clergymen learn something from 
this sturdy, common-sense way of stating the 
matter? There is such a thing as spinning 
the fine cobwebs of theory in the study until 
the vision is obscured, and the times in which 
we live are grouped in a wrong perspective. 
A little brush with some level-headed layman 
will assist in restoring our professional equi- 
librium, and we shall not be quite so ready 
to throw up our hands in dismay. 

E. B. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ ts seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


The higher critics appear to agree that the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is not a prediction of 
Christ, but of some other “suffering servant.” 
If this clearest and most striking Messianic proph- 
ecy merely fits Christ by a coincidence, much 
more may the same be true of all the others. 
Yet Canon Cheyne so translates the chapters in 
the Polychrome Isaiah as to strengthen the old 
view which he rejects. Why do the critics think 
Christ is not the person indicated? And if not, 
who could the “ suffering servant " be? 
{ A. L. P. 

As we understand them, this is the view 
they take. The prophets habitually spoke of 
their own time to men of their time, and so 
in this case. But history continually repeats 
itself, and historical parallels to past condi- 
tions and events arise. Then the present 
comes to recognize its type in the past. 
Thus the pious nucleus of the Jewish exiles, 
suffering for the sins of their nation in a way 
that led to the restoration of the nation and 
its religious development, appear closely 
paralleled in the later sufferings of Christ for 
men’s salvation. Accordingly, utterances orig- 
inally descriptive of their experience may 
legitimately be adopted as descriptive of his. 


I want to thoroughly understand the reasons 
for change of the Jewish Sabbath to the Chris- 
tian Sunday. Was the Fourth Commandment 
“destroyed”? When did the change take place? 
Kindly refer me to any good magazine article or 
books in which the question is discussed in up- 
to-date fashion. CARPUS. 

Dr. Abbott stated the case on page 223, 
January 22, in his lecture on The Church. 
The change of day came along with a gradual 
change in the membership of the Church 
from Jews to Gentiles. Tiae Gentiles, ex- 
cept the few who had been Jewish prosely tes, 
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probably observed only the Lord’s Day from 
the first. Those who say the Fourth Com- 
mandment is not kept by hallowing every 
seventh day unless that day is Saturday, 
should in consistency regard statuary as pro- 
hibited by the Second Commandment, which 
forbids the making of graven images as well 
as the worshiping of them. See “Saturday 
or Sunday?” (American Tract Society, New 
York, 10 cents), “ The Lord’s Day Our Sab- 
bath ” (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 
25 cents). 

1. How does modern criticism view the forma- 
tion of our present canon? Is there any reason 
why the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus 
should be excluded from the canon, while Eccle- 
siastes finds a place there? What principle, if 
any, does scientific criticism lay down as a guide? 
2. Is there any book published explaining the 
terms and practices of Spiritualism, such as “ Psy- 
chometry,” “ Development Circle,” etc. ? 

J.S. M. 

1. Modern criticism lays down no principle 
regarding this; it simply inquires what prin- 
ciples were followed by those who formed the 
canon. A sufficiently good account of the 
matter is in the article “Canon” in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. We have to take the 
canon asitis. Taking it as a whole, its con- 
tents are manifestly superior to the uncanon- 
ical writings. Ecclesiastes was admitted only 
after a stubborn dispute, and nearly or quite 
the last of all. Perhaps others had as good 
a right, but now the case is closed. 2. We 
find nearly all of them in the Century Dic- 
tionary. 

1. In what sense is David said to be “a man 
after God’s own heart”? 2. If the Gospels 
were written years after Jesus preached the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” how can we be sure 
we have his exact words or meaning? None 
now, though having a remarkable memory, could 
report a sermon heard a year ago with even 
tolerable accuracy. L. V. 

1. Not that he was wholly a proper person, 
but that he was the proper man to accom- 
plish God’s purposes in the development of 
the Jewish nation. 2. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not a discourse given at one time, 
but a compend of the teachings given on 
more than one occasion. 


Kindly answer this question: Did the Church 
of England, as such, have any existence previous 
to the time of Henry VILI. and his controversy 
with the Pope? In other words, was the Church 
of England a zew Church or merely a purified 
Church after the time of Henry VIII.? 

S. W. R. 


A purified Chuech. Its foundation is com- 
monly dated from 597, when missionary oper- 


ations were begun among the Saxons by 
Augustine. Previous to that, however, Chris. 
tianity had been propagated among the Brit- 
ons, and a British Church had been formed 
at a very early but uncertain date. 


John’s baptism, being a “carnal ordinance,” 
is of the Old Covenant, typical, and human. 
Christ’s baptism, being of the spirit, “in the mind 
and in the heart,” is of the New Covenant, and 
divine. Am I right? Does not this account for 
the superior character of the Friends? 

a4. Ds; 

You seem to be misled by words. See 
Hebrews ix., 16, where the “carnal ordi- 
nances” are said to have been “imposed.” 
So far as they were imposed by divine av- 
thority, they were divine as well as human. 
Baptism of the spirit is, of course, superior 
to water baptism, but other Christians put 
quite as much emphasis on it as the Friends, 


I have been much interested in the editorials 
in the “ Christian World ” by one “J. B.” Can 
you tell me who he is, or anything about him? 

L. 


They are the initials of the Rev. Jonathan 
Brierley, a Congregational minister now resi- 
dent in London, who has filled several pas- 
torates with ability, but has retired from the 
pulpit on account of impaired health. A se- 
ries of similar articles has already been col- 
lected into a volume entitled “ Essays from 
Philistia.” 


“N.S. B.” says (December 25), “ I have read 
many sermons of Mr. Beecher, but have never 
gathered from them that he held that Jesus Christ 
was God. Is Dr. Berry not mistaken at this point?” 
But in Mr. Beecher’s “ Morning and Evening Exer- 
cises,” under date of December 28, he says: “If 
God be for you, who can be against you? You 
are created by him. He has suffered for you. He 
has lain entombed, and has come forth, perfected by 
suffering, to be the Captain of your salvation.” 
And again, in the morning lesson for April 15 in 
the same book, Mr. Beecher says: “ And yet there 
is not a man born, on whom God does not look 
every day and say, / died for him. There is not 
a human being who has not stamped on him the 
image and superscription of the dying God.” 

K. 


Can “S. M. M.,” who, in your issue of October 
23, attributes the passage, “I expect to pass 
through this world but once,” etc., to Etienne 
Grellet, throw any further light on this matter’ 
Tryon Edwards’s “ Dictionary of Thoughts ” at 
tributes the passage to “ Penn,” presumably Will 
iam. Another dictionary of quotations attributes 
it to Mrs. A. B. Hegeman, whoever she may be. 
“S. M. M.” also says that it was used as an epl: 
taph on the tomb of Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devonshire. The only epitaph on a Courtenay 
tomb that I have been able to find is one give! 
in Pettigrew’s “ Chronicles of the Tombs,” which, 
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About 


though a famous one, is very different from this. 
FP. 4... 


I am making a study of Dr. Dio Lewis, but 
have difficulty in finding those who knew him 
personally, or who were under his instruction. 
If any of the readers of The Outlook can give 
me any information of this kind, I would be very 
glad tohear from them. References to magazine 
articles, or anything bearing upon his life, would 
be valuable. LUTHER GULICK. 

Springfield, Mass. 


About People 


—Mr. Charles G. Dawes, the new Comp- 
troller of the Currency, is a very young mzn 
for such a position. He was born in 1865. 


—1It is said that Mr. Adam Wicks, of Ven- 
tura County, California, is the only person 
living who saw James Marshall pick up the 
first gold nugget in that State. 


—Professor Park, of Andover, figures 
rather amusingly in the reminiscences of the 
late Professor Schaff, of this city, just pub- 
lished. In 1842, Schaff (being a_privat- 
docent at Berlin) introduced Park to his Ger- 
man friends, and among the rest to Kahnis. 
He relates that under the continuous pelting 
of Park’s questions, Kahnis finally exclaimed 
in despair: “ God forgive Christopher Colum- 
bus for discovering America !” 


—In the new Polychrome Bible the name 
of the Deity, Jhvh, reminds a writer in the 
Rochester “ Post-Express” of a story told of 
the famous German professor Ewald, who 
once inserted a parenthetical foot-note to a 
prayer. Ewald was in the thick of a fight 
(such as scholars wage the one with the other) 
with the eminent Hebraist Gesenius, when he 
arose to pray in his class-room. And he 
began thus, in slow, solemn voice: “O thou 
great, omniscient, infinite ‘ Jah,’” and then 
added, half to himself, “not ‘Jehovah,’ as 
that fool Gesenius says.”’ 


—“In 1825,” says the Boston “ Tran- 
script,” “ George Ticknor and a foreign gen- 
tleman made a call upon the venerable states- 
man, John Adams, who was then ninety years 
of age. As the callers were about to take 
their departure Mr. Adams inquired as to the 
probable outcome of the contest over the 
choice of a President, which was then im- 
pending in the National House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. Ticknor replied that it was 
likely to depend upon the vote of New York, 
whereupon Mr. Adams remarked: ‘ As boy 
and man I have known New York for seventy 
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years, and her politics have always been to 
me among the devil’s incomprehensibilities.’ ” 


—The late General Bourbaki had greatly 
distinguished himself in the Crimean war, 
and when the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out in 1870, he was called to command the 
Imperial Guard. He took part in several 
battles, and finally found a refuge in Metz. 
Later he commanded the Army of the North, 
then that of the Loire, and then that of the 
East. With the last-named command of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, he made a 
movement eastward in January, 1871, to cut 
off the Prussian lines of communication. His 
army became so demoralized, however, that, 
fearing an accusation of treason, Bourbaki 
designated his successor and attempted sui- 
cide. He was unsuccessful, however. After 
the war was over, General Bourbaki was made 
military governor of Lyons. 


—Mr. Robert Purvis, the colored Aboli- 
tionist, has just celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday. He is the only surviving member 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. Con- 
cerning it he said recently: “I am grateful 
to the Supreme Being that I have lived to 
see the day and ultimate triumph of the prin- 
ciples as enunciated by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. The specific work of the 
National American Anti-Slavery Society, of 
which I was a charter member, and am the 
last of that number, has been accomplished. 
Its lessons remain for instruction to the gen- 
erations to come. This is the large service 
done by the American Abolitionist, and the 
fulfillment of these better times for the negro 
is the debt of gratitude we owe to the organi- 
zation of the Anti-Slavery Society, so nobly 
conceived by William Lloyd Garrison; while 
from the reminiscences of the past we catch 
some gleam of the heroism, of the fidelity and 
integrity of the early Abolitionist.” 

—At the dinner given in his honor the 
other evening in Philadelphia, Dr. McVickar, 
the new Bishop-Coadjutor of Rhode Island,teld 
this characteristic anecdote of the late Phillips 
Brooks: “ I remember a few years ago I was 
traveling with one of the grandest bishops 
and one of the grandest men of the century. 
I was sauntering with him from church in 
Luzerne in Switzerland, and he said some- 
thing so boyish and fresh, just as he was ever 
wont to do. I stopped and looked at him, 
and said: ‘ Brooks, it seems so strange that 
you should be a bishop.’ He looked at me 
with almost a startled expression, and he 
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said: ‘McVickar, it seems so strange to me 
that sometimes, when I am putting on my 
clothes, I have to stop and laugh.’ It was 
just the freshness of that man which always 
kept him young, and which I am sure you 
will understand as | give it, for I venture to 
say there has never been such a bishop in 
our or any other Church.” 


Good Deeds 


At a recent ball given by ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Morton in New York City, the com- 
mendable custom was introduced of sending 
waiters to all the waiting coachmen and foot- 
men, serving them with the same supper which 
the guests were enjoying inside. 


Mr. George Frederick Watts, R.A., has pre- 
sented to St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, his 
splendid allegorical picture entitled “Time, 
Death, and Judgment.” It is reported that 
the Dean and Chapter have decided to hang 
it in the central nave near the northwest 
quarter-arch of the dome. 


A new gold-medal contest is to be instituted 
at Williams College. Colonel Richard La- 


thers, of New Rochelle, N. Y., has contributed 
$1,000, the income of which is to be used in 
providing gold medals to be awarded annu- 
ally to the member of the Senior class who 
shall write the best essay on the subject “The 
Duties of Christian Men in Relation to Gov- 
ernment.” 


The Paris correspondent of the New York 
‘- Times ” says that the munificent gift of the 
Duc d’Aumale to the Institute of France will 
pass formally into the possession of the Insti- 
tute this spring. A report just made to the 
Institute fixes the value of the gift, and speci- 
fies certain items in an interesting way. The 
value of the collection is set down at 15,000,000 
francs ($3,000,000), of which sum 1,500,000 
francs represents additions made by the Duke 
after he executed the deed of gift. The 
library alone, containing 28,000 volumes and 
1,400 manuscripts, is valued at 5,000,000 
francs. There are over 500 paintings, 700 
sketches by various masters, 1,500 portraits, 
and 3,000 engravings. The annual receipts 
of the estate from lands, fisheries, and timber 
are estimated at 400,000 francs, but the out- 
goes will reduce them to 40,000 francs. 


We are glad to call attention again to the 
admirable work carried on by Mr. Frank 


Damrosch, of New York City, in “« The Pvo- 


ple’s Choral Union,” which he has now been 
conducting in New York for the last four 
years. The object of “ The People’s Choral 
Union” is to afford an opportunity for the 
working people of New York to get musical 
instruction in choral singing of a high order. 
The work has been successful from every 
point of view, and ought to have the approval 
and support of all citizens who are interested 
in the development of civilization in this great 
municipality. Last spring the Choral Union 
sang “ The Messiah ” oratorio, and won the 
applause not only of the large audience, but 
of the best musical critics of New York, and 
recently the performance was repeated. The 
classes are held in various parts of the city, 
but the office of the administration is at 41 
University Place. 


Bits of Fun 


“Age,” remarked the observer of men and 
things, “ makes us wise, and others obstinate.” — 
Detroit Journal. 


Mistress of the House—My good man, did you 
ever take abath? Tramp—No, mum; I never 
took anything bigger'n a silver teapot.—Zondon 
Tit- Bits. 

Circumstantial Evidence,—‘I suspect that 
there has been some crooked work going on 
here,” he said. Andhe was right. His wife had 
been driving nails.— Puck. 


The shivering cabman stood in front of the 
street thermometer and apostrophized the mer- 
cury. “The more I see of you,” he murmured, 
“the better I like you.” —Chicago Tribune. 


“Say, Maud,” said Mamie, “did you see Mrs. 
Jenkins’ new vase?” “Yes. Isn’t it perfectly 
horrid!” “I don’t know yet. 1 haven’t found 
out yet whether it is modern and perfectly horrid 
or antique and perfectly lovely.”— Washington 
Star. 


Thereisa rather good story told about Pasteur. 
He was dining with his daughter, her husband, 
and their family one evening in their country 
residence in Burgundy. Cherries formed part of 
the dessert; and the savant ate a good many, 
taking care, however, to dip the fruit well in a 
glass of water, and then to wipe it thoroughly dry 
before putting it to his mouth. His scrupulous 
care caused mild laughter at the table, whereupon 
Pasteur gently rebuked his relatives for their in- 
difference to the fact that the exteriors of the 
cherries were covered with infinitesimal and in- 
visible microbes. He then launched forth into a 
long argument to prove the existence of the un- 
s2en animalculz, and wound up by advising his 
hearers never to touch fruit without washing it. 
A few moments afterward the savant, who had 
fallen into one of his fits of abstraction, suddenly 
seized the glass in which he had washed the 
cherries, and drank the water and the microbes 
contained therein in a single draught !—Zondon 
Telegraph. 
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For the Little People 


% 


WAGNERIAN 
STRAIN 


By Kate Rohrer Cain 


Sometimes I go to the opera, 
And list a haunting strain, 
But I never hear one half so dear 
As I try to catch in vain 
When, a cane for a bow, his face aglow 
In the silence of my room, 
My Goldilocks plays a tea-box 
Is music, and saws the broom. 


The Magic Song-Bird 
By Elizabeth Platt 


The King’s daughter, Elsbeth, had fallen 
under the spell of an evil enchantment. For 
weeks she had been asleep. The most learned 
doctors and wise magicians had come from 
all lands, but all their arts and incantations 
failed to awaken her. She was the only 
daughter of a great king who had incurred 
the displeasure of a queer creature called a 
Kobold, who lived in a fairy wood, not far 
from the palace, and, out of revenge, he had 
cast this spell upon her. In vain the King 
begged the Kobold to lift the spell from his 
beloved daughter; but the Kobold only 
laughed in his most wicked manner, and none 
dared touch him, for fear of a greater evil 


coming upon the kingdom. Now there lived 
near by a young man by the name of Otto, so 
handsome and good and with such courtly 
manners that the people all called him Prince 
Otto. 

Otto had long loved the Princess, and so 
much did he grieve that this trouble had come 
upon her that one night he dreamed that 
away to the north, in No-man’s-land, was an 
old witch called Mother Timeless, who had 
a magic song-bird whose song was so wonder- 
ful that could the Princess once hear it the 
dread sleep of enchantment would be broken. 
Such an impression did the dream make upon 
Otto that he resolved to go in search of the 
bird. His way lay through the fairy wood, 
and as he walked on he saw the fairies and 
gnomes stare at him from the forest flowers ; 
but as it was midday. he knew they would do 
him no harm. He had walked a long dis- 
tance when he saw a bird, that had hurt its 
wing, fluttering on the ground. Otto ten- 
derly took up the bird and put it back into 
its nest. The bird was very grateful, and said : 
“ Otto, take this feather, and when you are in 
danger throw it into the air and call on the 
King of the Birds, and I willhelp you.” Otto 
thanked the bird, took the feather, and put it 
into his pocket. He was now at the end of the 
forest, and as he rested the North Wind came 
hurrying by, and, knowing Otto’s errand— 
for the wind always knows secrets—and _ hav- 
ing a good heart in spite of his rough man- 
ner, he spread his broad wings, took Otto 
upon them, and whisked him over land and 
sea, and dropped him before a little black 
cottage. 

“ Surely,” thought Otto, “this must be the 
cottage of the old witch.” So he rapped 
long and loud. A voice cried, “ Come in!’ 
He lifted the latch and walked in, and there, 
sitting before the fire, was an old woman with 
a red cape over her shoulders, and a curious 
staff by her side. “I thought you would 
come,” she said, “for I read it in the coals.” 
«Are you Mother Timeless?” asked Otto. 
«“ Yes,” said she, “ I am Mother Timeless. I 
have lived for centuries. I have seen the 
young grow old and die, and cities and king- 
doms pass away, and I live among graves.” 
And she laughed a laugh that made Otto 
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shudder to hear. Then, suddenly changing her 
manner, she said, quietly, “ You have come a 
long distance after the magic song-bird,” and, 
going to a curious cabinet, she brought out 
two caskets, and, putting them before him, 
said: “ Hark ye! In one of these is what you 
seek. If you choose the right one, take it 
and go your way; if the wrong one, you are 
to remain and be my slave forever. Do you 
agree to this?” Otto replied, “ Mother Time- 
less, I agree to this.” Now, the caskets were 
alike in size and shape, but not in color, one 
being red and one blue. Otto had almost 
decided to take the red casket when a whisper, 
like a breath, “ Take me and you won’t be 
sorry,” came from the blue one. So Otto 
said, “I will take the blue casket.” 

The old witch, laughing wickedly, handed it 
to him, and he started homeward. He had 
gone but a little way when he heard a loud 
noise, and, looking around, saw Mother Time- 
less riding on that curious staff, coming after 
him as fast as ever she could. 

Mercy! how frightened Otto was! But 
he thought of the feather, and, throwing it 
into the air, said, “ King of the Birds, come 
to my rescue!” and immediately there sprang 
up a thicket of thorn-trees so dense and tan- 


gled that the witch was caught thereby, and 


held fast for one thousand years. Otto was 
now exhausted, and as he rested under a tree 
his friend, the North Wind, came blowing by, 
and, seeing Otto, took him up again and car- 
ried him swiftly home. Over the fairy wood 
he took him, so close that the tree-tops bowed 
their heads as he passed, and, the Princess’s 
window being open, he landed him right in 
her chamber at the feet of the King, who 
was sitting in a crimson chair by his daugh- 
ter’s couch. The King was very angry, but 
Otto told him of his dream and his journey, 
and the King said, “ If your bird can awaken 
the Princess, then may you have her for your 
wife, with half the kingdom.” Otto opened 
the casket, and out came the beautiful bird, 
its little body white as snow, and its wings a 
faint rose color. As it hopped on the silken 
cushion of the fair Elsbeth, it sang a song so 
sweet and wondrous that it sank into her very 
soul. And, lo! the spell was broken. 

The Princess awoke, took Otto for her 
husband, and there was feasting and rejoicing 
throughout the kingdom. The wicked old 
Kobold vanished, and was never seen again, 
But the Magic Song-Bird lived with them 
always in a beautiful golden cage, though it 
never sang that wonderful song again. 


The Outlook 


A Message Oft Shore 

There is a family living not far from Fire 
Island, on the shore of Long Island, who 
were greatly excited. just before Christmas. 
The father of the family, who is captain of a 
ship, had written to them that he expected to 
eat his Christmas dinner with them. Now 
in the family was an uncle, and an old sailor, 
who had sailed with this captain many times, 
The day before Christmas he told one of the 
boys that he believed that if they watched 
they would be able to see the signals their 
captain father would raise. He said the wind 
was blowing from such a quarter that the 
vessel would sail in near that shore. You 
may be sure that the boys watched. They 
took turns using a big marine glass. At last 
one of them sighted the ship. Then the old 
sailor took the glass. The first signal was 
the letter C; that identified the ship. The 
next signal, according to the code, was Sun- 
day ; the next, Constantinople. The old sailor 
was greatly puzzled. Whatdiditmean? “1 
know,” said one of the boys; “ it means Tur- 
key—I know. Father means he will be home 
Sunday to eat turkey.” The boy’s interpre- 
tation was accepted, and the Christmas turkey 
saved for Sunday, when the captain father 
was home. Saturday was Christmas. 


United States Mail Protectors 

The United States Government is some- 
times served for years by valuable servants 
who are not even boarded at the expense of 
the Government. These servants are cats. 
Rats are one of the persistent dangers that 
threaten the United States mail. They de- 
stroy the bags and the mail matter. The 
post-office building in New York City is a 
large building, and now many years old. It 
is said that there are sixty cats in the build- 
ing cared for by the clerks, Some of the 
cats have never lived anywhere else; others 
have come in from the neighborhood. The 
cats who have known only this home are 
very shy of strangers, and will come only to 
the clerks in the building. So you see that 
the Government is served without pay by 
these faithful servants who prevent the de- 
struction by rats of valuable property, and 
all that is given them is shelter. 


Thistledown 
Thistledown, thistledown, where do you float, 
Hither and yon, like a fairy queen’s boat? 
Take me to ride in your shallop, I pray— 
I’m light as the air, I’m so happy to-day! 
—Little Men and Women. 





The Home Club 


Seeking an Answer 

One of the signs of the times that promises 
to evolve order from chaos in many of the 
questions affecting family life is that the 
leading women in nearly all cities and towns 
are combining for the purpose of securing 
lecturers, and increasing by conference their 
practical as well as their theoretical knowl- 
edge of all scientific questions affecting 
the home life. Among the many societies 
recently organized is the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. This 
organization sends out its first pamphlet 
beginning with this sentence: “ The unsatis- 
factory relations which exist in domestic ser- 
vice between the majority of employers and 
employees demand conscientious considera- 
tion.” The second sentence declares the 
basis on which the Union hopes to evolve 
satisfactory relations in domestic service: 
“Every woman may contribute something 
toward the solution of this perplexing ques- 
tion through experience and study of present 
conditions.” 

That such a body of leading women, many 
of them college women, should have organ- 
ized for the express purpose of considering 
household questions is an indication that 
the club movement is adapting itself to the 
demands of the American people; that in 
cities where educational advantages can be 
secured on purely art and literary lines the 
women do not so frequently organize for the 
purpose of writing papers and listening to 
them, as to solve the perplexing questions 
that prevent their carrying on their esthetical 
education without the friction and the dis- 
turbance that are inseparable from unad- 
justed household economics. Realizing that 
money has not succeeded in securing the best 
intelligence in domestic service, these women 
set themselves to study the question; to know 
why some fields of woman’s labor are so con- 
gested that the employee is entirely at the 
mercy of the employer; why the domestic 
service problem finds itself suffering because 
the field is not only not filled, but is sup- 
plied with inadequate service, unskilled ser- 
vice. 

The Employment Committee invites all 
women to associate themselves with the Do- 
mestic Reform League of the Educational 
and Industrial Union, the objects of which, 
they declare, are the scientific and careful con- 


sideration of present conditions; the awak- 
ening of the interest of women in the largest 
aspect of the problem; the recognition by 
the employer that fair conditions should be 
given for faithful service,and by the em- 
plceyee that an efficient service must be given 
in exchange for fair wages and just condi- 
tions; and, finally, the corner-stone of the 
whole problem, recognition by both employer 
and employee that efficiency should be the 
standard of wages. These are the conditions 
which will control the Domestic Reform 
League of the Employment Committee of 
this organization. .The Union reserves to 
itself the right to terminate the membership 
of any employer or employee who fails in 
loyalty to the principles of the League. 

Every housekeeper who knows of this or- 
ganization will watch with interest the history 
of its effort. The principles which it lays down 
are founded on the broadest sense of justice. 
Its right impartially to declare when either 
employee or employer has forfeited the right 
of fellowship is the final test of the possibili- 
ties of such an organization. Certainly not 
much can be done while inefficient labor 
secures the same return as efficient labor. 
Nor can order and regularity and justice ever 
control the employment of servants while 
one mistress will engage a servant, even 
from a neighbor, without reference or with- 
out inquiry as to whether the girl has 
acted honorably in leaving her last em- 
ployer. The German Housewife Society 
of New York has been organized about a 
year. This Society has an employment 
bureau where no girl is registered until her 
references have been thoroughly investigated 
and found to be satisfactory. This is the 
Society that gives a premium of $100 to ser- 
vants after ten years’ uninterrupted service; 
$45 on five years’ uninterrupted service; $30 
on three years’ uninterrupted service ; and $20 
on two years’. The organizers have discov- 
ered that the use of the word “ German” 
has given the impression that only German 
housewives can enjoy the advantages offered 
by the Society. This is not the fact. Na- 
tionality is not the test of membership. 


The Ethics of Women’s Meetings 
It is impossible to attend a meeting of 
women and not be impressed with certain 
defects peculiar to audiences made a of 
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women. Can anybody explain why a woman 
who gets early to a meeting should seat her- 
self in the chair next the aisle and compel all 
later comers to pass her, causing both herself 
and them positive discomfort? Any observer 
knows that you can go late into a hall where 
a woman's meeting is convened, where there 
are hundreds of vacant seats, and yet find it 
almost impossible to reach these seats with- 
out causing some women to rise. The second 
discomfort is caused by women’s hats. We 
hear about large hats at the theater as if the 
discomfort they caused were peculiar to the 
theater. The truth is that a large hat is a 
discomfort in any audience-room, and no 
well-bred woman should permit herself to 
wear a large hat trimmed with feathers at 
any meeting where her hat will by any possi- 
bility obstruct the view of the stage. 

We have frequently referred in these col- 
umns to the use of the voice in public—of 
the absolute ludicrousness of a woman get- 
ting up on her feet in public and speaking in 
so low a tone as not to be heard by her 
audience. This can be overcome. Any wo- 


man who has accepted an invitation to speak, 
or whose duties make it necessary that she 


should speak before an audience, should cer- 
tainly learn to use her voice. To have a 
secretary get up before an audience and read 
a report so that she is unheard ten feet away 
from the platform is not an evidence of gen- 
tility or of timidity, but an evidence of lack 
of common sense. Every woman who appears 
in public should not only learn how to use 
her voice, but should also learn how to use 
a manuscript. If women are going to take 
public positions, they cannot wrap themselves 
about with the standards of their grand- 
mothers as to what was elegant; they must 
be elegant in the new position, and that 
means meeting all its requirements with thor- 
ough training. 


Education by the Government 

Frequently in these columns we have called 
attention to valuable bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The title would indicate that these bulletins 
were intended for enlarging a certain field of 
technical knowledge. This is not the fact. 
Many of these bulletins have a peculiar value 
for the housekeeper. The Government is 
maintaining experiment stations under the 
control and supervision of the leading scien- 
tists of the country, and the results of the in- 
vestigations here made are given to the homes 


The Outlook . 


of this country, and to the world, in the form 
of compact pamphlets, well printed. As an 
example, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 34 is entitled 
“Meats: Composition and Cooking,” by 
Charles D. Woods. The table of contents is 
as follows: * Animal and Vegetable Foods 
Compared,” “The Composition of Meats,” 
“ Digestibility of Meats;” and then, most 
important of all, “« The Division of the Cook- 
ing Meats into Four Distinct Parts—Boiling, 
Stewing, Soups and Meat Extracts, Roasts 
and Broiling.” In addition to this, and espe- 
cially for the benefit of the untrained house. 
keeper, is the diagram showing the several 
cuts of beef, veal, pork, and mutton. Bulletin 
No. 23, “ Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost,’ 
by Professor W. O. Atwater, neéds merely 
the announcement to prove its value. Espe- 
cially valuable in households not devoted to 
farming is Bulletin 41, on “ Fowls: Their 
Care and Feeding.” It is a great pity that 
this avenue of knowledge on the practical side 
of housekeeping is not used more frequently 
than it is by the American housekeeper. 


Hygienic Dressing 

Dr. Lucy Hall Brown, in a recent address 
to a large audience on “ Dress from a Psycho- 
logical Standpoint,” said that the first eman- 
cipation of which woman stood in need was 
emancipation from her clothes, and_ this 
emancipation was needed as much by the 
daughter of the millionaire, who to-day is 
quite as busy as is any working-girl, as by the 
girl who must leave her home for a work- 
shop or office. Dr. Brown-declared, what all 
women acknowledge, that it is infinitely more 
modest to wear a dress three inches and a 
half from the sidewalk than to have to lift a 
dress that is but one inch from the side- 
walk. Dr. Brown protested against the 
brushing of clothes worn in the street in bed- 
rooms. She said that it was both uncleanly 
and unsanitary in the highestdegree. She pro- 
tested also against the time spent in remedel- 
ing clothes, 


The Flag 

The proposition 1s made to draft a bill to 
be passed by Congress for the purpose of 
protecting the American flag. This project 
is indorsed by members of all the patriotic 
societies in the country. The idea is to pre- 
vent the flag being used as an advertisement 
and to prevent its being used in political pro- 
cessions. A committee has been appointed to 
draft the bill, 
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